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STRATTON HILL. 


CHAPTER I. 

' Ttic wilrl /lowers o* simmer nre spread a' sae bonniei 
'I'hc mavis sings sweet from the green birken tree, 

But far to the camp tliejr hue marched my tnie lover. 
And now it la winter wi’ nature and me.*’ 

TtiE ceremony was no sooner over, tban Co< 
lonel Trevanion, motmtihg his horse, quitted the 
town, and rode ra{:ddly along the rood that led to 
his own province. The late duel, and still more, 
the lingering moments of suspense and inflection 
that preceded it, had brought back past hours 
of tenderness, past hopes and resolves, vividly to 
mind. The hurry and incessant operations of 
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the campaign had for a time diminished their 
influence, but now it returned with a power that 
^ could no longer be resistctl. The approaching 
battle, too, urged hint to hasten and sec once more 
the object of Ins love. Often had he longed in- 
tensely at first to see her, and lay his newly-won 
laurels at her feet; hut by degrees tins impatience 
had subsided; other and rival passions had go¬ 
verned his mind; and their influence was the 
stronger, that till now they had been utter stran¬ 
gers to his path,—better had they ever conti¬ 
nued so. 

An enthusiastic lover would have said he was 
grasping at a phantom when a beautiful and de¬ 
voted reality was before him;—a few months 
since he would have said the same,—but a change 
had come over his thoughts. Wearily did the 
hours of his rapul journey pass through tlic flat 
and monotonous tracts of Somevi^t, and the hills 
of Devon tliat succeeded only whetted Ins impa¬ 
tience, till he saw at last the sea spread beneath, 
and quickly after entered the naked wilds of his 
own province. Tlicre is a benign and soothing 
influence in our native scenes, however rude they 
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are* when, after a troubled absence, they greet 
our eyes once more. Trevanion gazed with the 
liveliest interest on the bold promontory, the 
dizzy cliff, the lone and tenantless heath, as the^ 
came successively to view; and as he now tra< 
versed tlicm at a more leisurely pace, the serene 
and lively emotions he had so lately known there, 
resumed their empire over his mind. The exciting 
sights and sounds of war were no longer present; 
the iiaughty rivals in his career, as w*eU as the de¬ 
voted friend, were afar; and each agitating feeling 
by degrees subsided into those of a more pure and 
simple character. Kach step that the gallant and 
ambitious soldier took tended to draw aside the 
golden veil that success had cast over his ■spirit: 
but tliat veil was not rent,—it required, perhaps, 
but the same subtle hand to fold it round his soul 
as closely as ever. 

Til e evening had set in gloomily, dark clouds 
covered the sky, and the wind whistled shrill 
along the moor over whicli Trevanion spurred his 
horse iiiqx’tuously. On arriving at the edge of 
the m<ior, lie saw before him the end of his 
journey. At no great distance, and sloping 
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gently from the high and exposed ground, were 
the groves and towers of St. Germain’s, near 
which \?as the village and the dwelling of his 
friends. Pic paused fur a moment, and dwelt 
with joy on the rich and tranquil scene, so dif* 
ferent from those in which he had lately mhigled. 

How beautiful,” he said, “ and calm f—-life 
might glide happily away in such a scene as that; 
—no stormy passions, no rending jealousies, or 
the sound of the strife, where men contend fur all 
that is dear to them. Such a place was once my 
hope, there to live with Eleanor—and why not 
now He advanced at a ra])id puce down the 
long slope, and soon drew nigh the venerable ca> 
thedral. Its appearance at that moment was pe- 

4 

culiarly striking: the ivy that covered its ancient 
turrets was waved wildly by the wind, that came 
impetuously through the ruined aisles; the ancient 
oaks bent to the blast, and the sound of the com¬ 
ing tempest was abroad : the gloom deepened 
fast around the dilapidated walls, and the small 
cemetery, where the fathers of the monastery 
slept, in tombs half hid by the gross and weeds 
that grew rankly there. As Trevanion passed one 
of the lofty arched windows, he thought he per- 
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ceived the waving of white garments within: 

% 

he cliecked his steed, and a few moments after 
Eleanor Dawnay issued from the massive portal, 
and uttered an exclamation of joy and surprise orf 
seeing her lover. His appearance nt this moment 
was just as she had wished to see him;«~-hi8 bur¬ 
nished helm sat gracefully on his brow, and his 
cuirass, less bright than when he had first worn it 
in the strife, bore the marks of many a stem'dint: 
his look and bearing too were changed; the once 
pensive and melancholy air had given way to the 
dauntless cxpressioif of the successful soldier. He 
sprung from his panting steed, and folded her 
in his arms: tlie ardour, tlie devotedness of his 
first affection returned in this moment of meeting. 

As he pressed to his own the bosom that he knew 

# 

beat only for him, he wondered how any thing but 
her love could have gained any influence in his 
heart. 

Eleanor ga/ed on her lover with deep and al¬ 
most unsnllied joy, the more exquisite that this 
meeting had been entirely unlooked-for. Even at 
that moment, amidst the ruin to w*hich she had 
wandered, she had pictured him in loneliness and 
dejection, the wounded and friendless victim of war. 
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“ Trevanion, tliank heaven ! I see you once more, 
safe and unharmed from the field—at this mo< 
» ment too, when I believed you in danger and sor- 
^wj for fearful rumours have reached iis of the 
force and successes of ihc enemy.” 

Danger I have known,” he said, ** but no sor¬ 
row save what your absence cause<l: and I have 
hurried from the camp to snatcli one short inter¬ 
view more; but you look pale and wan. Why 
are you hero, in this place, at such an hour 

** Ah! we have been parted so long, I have 
thought sometimes I should never sec your face 
again; and this forcbodinghas followed me through¬ 
out the day ; and in such a mood, this wild ruin 
has been dearer to me than the quiet saloon, for 
all around me here sympathised with my dark 
thoughts.” 

“ Let them jiass away for ever,” he replied, 
“ bodiless and fleeting as the wind tliat passes by : 
they shall agitate you no more. But was it right 
to give way to them thus ?—tlicy have done the 
work of adversity on that lovely countenance.” 

** I know not,” she said; “I strove with them, 
but they would not de))art—in my dreams, too, they 
came—dismal forebodings! dark messengers of ill ! 
—There I saw you stretched on the field, and there 
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was no help nigh; and the rent banner lay by your 

side.” 

You are changed, Eleanor : the firm and high 
tone of your mind is surely changed. When we 
parted last, who was it excited me to my present 
career.^ Who was it fanned the slumbering ardour 
in ray breast—but my own betrothed bride.’* 

“I know it, Trevaiiion; I know that I did so. 
But absence, cold lingering absence, so far too, 
with every day and hour big with fresh perils and 
alarms ; and then you wrote me so rarely ! Why 
did you not send oflener to tell me of your welfare ? 
Were the duties of the camp so pressing.^'* 

“ They w’cre indeed pressing," he said confused¬ 
ly; “I own my negligence with sorrow. Forgive 
it, my love, and impute it only to the multitude of 
cares, the strife of thought and purpose, of which I 
have been continually the prey.” 

‘‘ I will forgive it; but oh, Trevanion, repeat it. 
not again : the anguish of suspense and fear is too 
hard to bear, llemembcr that my spirit is less 
strongly moulded than your own. You know that 
when wc parted last, I vowed to follow you into 
exile, into misery, and the direst ills. And I would 
do so!” she said passionately;—“ There! I did not say 
falsely—let the hour come that shall prove itbut 
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alone, and bereft as I have been, not knowing what 
the morrow might bring forth—whether he I loved 
had a bloody bier—I have been weak as an infant.” 
\ “ Faithful and devoted girlhe said, deeply 
affected, “ you would be all you have said, and more 
to me, did stern and adverse circumstances call for 
it. I have been in wild and busy scenes ever s:nee 
we parted. Believe me, they alone have made me 
a negligent correspondent, and no coldness, no 
thoughtlessness on my part.” 

“ I knew that it could not be,” she rejoined. 
** I knew your true affection ; and why sliould 1 
blame you, occupied as you were unceasingly in 
your glorious career. I’ve often thought, Treva- 
nion, how useless and still was my path compared 
to yours: you toiled and fought, and watched night 
and day to gain distinction to yourself and to your 
future bride. The warring pretensions, for so you 
wrote me, by day—the alarm, the sleepless watch, 
the eartlien couch, hy night, all, all in the fierce 
and deadly game df war. But for me, the walk 
by the side of the lake or through the wood; the 
cherishing my beds of flowers, or here, in the ruin,” 
she said with a smile, “the care of the ancient 
image of my loved suintes.s—these have been the 
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high occupations of your Eleanor. Are they of 
note enough to draw her knight-errant from the 
field 

“ Yet these peaceful habits,” said TrevanioA 
with a sigh, “ were once my own favourite ones, 
in which I desired to live with you, where no 
storms should come in our path. But your knight- 
errant has not misused the time of his absence. He 
returns as he passionately desired to return; not 
undistinguished or inglorious. Eleanor, this is the 
sweetest moment of my life. I sec your dark eye 
kindle, and the colour flit again to that j^allid check; 
for it was your ambition, warmly as my own— 

" It was” she eagerly replied ; “ and fully, 
splendidly have you redeemed your promise, that, 
when you saw me again, it should not be as an 
obscure or unknown man. Stratton will live for 
ever in the minds of men, and as truly will Treva- 
nion’s name ever be joined with it.—But were you 
not wounded.'' They told me of the glory yovi had 
gained; but they saitl not whether you came un- 
/ scathed from the blootly field. There arc dints in 
your helm and cuirass, and stains, St. Etha! red 
and recent stains on your breast. You have bwn 
hurt, and deeply ; your face, too, is deadly pale!” 

B 5 
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“ It is nothing,” he said with a smile, ** merely 
a sliiiht scar or two, that would not alarm an in- 
fant; and I’ve ridden so liard to arrive here, ’tis 
ho wonder if the ruddy hue of my native hills is 
quite banished. But our moments are precious, 
and mine are already numbered; I must teflr my¬ 
self from you, dearest girl, and hasten with all 
speed to the camp.” 

“ Trevanion, you cannot mean this! you cannot 
surely fly from me thus: a few liurricd moments 
only liave passed ere you came, and now you will 
turn from me ns impatiently as if despair and dis¬ 
honour clung to you on this solitary spot, instead 
of your own— 

“Urge me not, Klcanor, I implore you," he 
answered ; " it needs not that lovely and resistless 
hxjk to bid me remain—to bid me forget my 
standard and my commaml: but it cannot bo! 
What %vouId my friend, Sir Bcville, say, were the 
battle to be fought, and I was not thei'e.^ —was I>e 
told, that the silken bonds of love had drawn 
me away? I would not dare meet tl»c lo(>k of 
that soul of chivalry more.” 

“Chivalry!” she said, .sadly; “yes, it is a 
splendid thing: but to me its splendour is faded ! 
If these are the fruiLs of it, what will it avail to 
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our happiness ? A few weeks since, we talked 
of our uiiion-^-its hour is darkened—its hope 
is blasted. Alas 1 it was niy hand drew the 
veil over it; my words thrust it aside to the 
future—the cold, uncertain, withering future. 
How wildly the wind sweeps by: a storm is rising, 
and, by the angry sky, it will be a heavy one. 
Trevanion, you must not part at this moment, to 
be exposed to its fury— 

Ho paused and seemed lost in thought: his 
love for the woman before him bade him quit his 
present career, for a time at least, for a few days 
or weeks, to receive the hand she had refused 
him before: his look rested on her pitic an<l 
altered one, that was now full of a vivid alarm ; 
the loug tresses of her ilark hair, blown wildly by 
the blast, covered for a moment her beautiful 
features, and then left them as before. Never had 
lie seen her thus dejected and depondant. Was 
this the hlgh-spiritod maiden that had placed the 
lance in his hand, and bade him gain a name ere 
he received her own ? But the thought, that ti^ 
morrow’s sun might dawn upon the battling hosts, 
came like a barbed arrow to his heart. 

“ I may be too late,” he said bitterly, “and the 
name I have earned will be thought light of. 
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Eleanor, fate compels ns to part, for a while—for 
a short time; that will pass quickly away, and 
then we shall meet to part no more. Each hour, 
each moment that flits by, has a fearful voice to 
my ear."” 

She made no reply, but leaned sadly nn his 
breast. No woman, perhaps, loves to see her 
tenderness slighted, however liighly she may ap¬ 
prove the motive : her own foresight, too, told her, 
that the devouring thirst for distinction, that now 
filled her lover’s mind, could not subside, could 
not be satiated, so early or (piickly as he told of: 
white the war raged, there would he be found ; 
and the dear, rapturous scenes of domestic happi¬ 
ness would be placed fur, far, in the distance of 
futurity. And the storm, the gathering darkness, 
all aided to increase the disorder of her thoughts. 
It seemed, to her av/akened fancy, that there was 
something ominous and foreboding in the scene 
and hour. The rapid gusts of wind came loud 
and mournfully through the liollow aisles and 
Spacious gateway of the cathedral; the ancient 
oak'ncar which they stood swung its vast branches 
to the sky, and then Imwed them down to the 
earth again; the low and heavy clouds, opening 
at intervals, allowed a partial glcain of light to 
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rest on some portion of the mouldering wall or 
broken arches. At that moment, Trcvanion’s 
lielmet, that he had unloo^d, was swept from 
his head by a sudden and furious gust, and fell 
to the ground, at Eleanor’s feet, with a shrill and 
suddcft clang. The terrided girl shrieked at the 
sound, and clung to her lover’s arms, as if the 
sword of the enemy had been nigh. 

“I know not,” she said, “but this unwonted 
weakness augurs some ill. Hark ! did you not 
hear a sound, as of wailing, from the ruined 
abbeyor is it but the sighing of the blast? 
Again, it seems to come like a warning voice, and 
to say that we may never meet thus again. Yet 
go!” she added, with a sudden hurst of energy, 
“ I will not detain you from the Held; the voice 
that urged you on shall never call you back. I 
may l>e the victim; and yoti, my dear Trevanion, 
you too may feel that its stormy career may end 
fearfully. 1 would we had nut met on such a 
night as this and such an hour. Why wanders 
your lo«)k there ? what see you through the gloom? 
it is the place of tombs of t))c ancient abbey, and 
tht're sleeps my mother: now the light breaks on 
her sepulchre, at the foot of the givy wall, where 
she wished to be laid—look no more on it" 
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“ I was but gazing on the gathering terrors of 
the night,” he replied : “and is that your mother’s 
tomb that is dimly visible through the gloom ? how 
strangely the gleam of light rests upon it! the 
broken sepulchres of the fathers around are wrapped 
in darkness—by heaven! your name is thcie, dis> 
tinctly traced,’' and, by an unaccountable impulse, 
he drew near the s|X)t. 

“ She died,” said Kleanor, in an agitated tone, 
“during my childluxxl, yet I well recollect Iter love; 
she was fond of this deserted spot, and it was her 
lost request to be laid amidst tliose who had died 
in the odour of sanctity.—Look ! tite light rests on 
the simple inscription that shows a mother's feelings, 
even in death— 

Kr.KANdR Dawwav— 

My daughters ! love the still and-simple paths of life— 
So shall your bteps be without tlioriiB, and your last rest 

sweet as mine- 

They stood silent for a few moments,gazing on the 
spot. “Is it not strange, Trevanion/' she said, 
“ that these words sliould meet us now ! Is it not 
like a motlicr’s warning ? How it scoffs at the 
thoughts of pride T' 

“ The words arc most impressive,” saiil her com- 
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panton ; ** I have never marked the place before. 
Eleanor, yield not to these sad thouglUs—>do not 
thus wildly—” 

- The agitated girl knelt on the damp sod, and 
laid her clasped hands on the lonely tomb, wholly 
overcome by the influence of the scene. “ I know 
not,” she said, “but I feel desolate, though you are 
nigh. Trevanion! know you your own heart ?— 
ask it in this hour—Will it know no change—will 
its tenderness be as my mother's, even unto death ? 
Oh, when llie smiles of royalty are cast on you; 
•when the praises of men, and those of women, far 
deadlier, arc sweet to your car, do not forget my 
love !” 

lie had been more or less tlian man had he heard 
this appeal unmoved: the look that she raised to 
his seemed to command, rather than entreat; but its 
proud glance was full of the outpourings of a de¬ 
voted woman’s soul: her prostrate form at her pa¬ 
rent’s tomb, above which rose the grey and tiine- 
I'ivon walls of the abbey, that echoed the loud rush¬ 
ing of the blast, and seemed to frown on those who 
broke,at this hour,ontlic rest of the dead. Hcknelt 
beside her, clasped her hand in both his own, and 
foldingthcm on his breast, vowed eternal constancy. 
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Eleanor rose from the earth, and bent gently over 
the tomb, from which the light had now pa»ed 
away; her fine features were filled with unusual 
energy, and the accents of her voice met her 
lover's car, even amidst the furious gusts of the 
wind, that seemed to bear them away like the un¬ 
earthly sounds of them who slept beneath. “ It is 
enough she said, “ the thorns cannot pierce me, 
while he is mine! let the darkest doom of war come, 
even his bloody shroud will nut l>c terrible to me, 
and my rest shall be sweet as tliinc.*' She then 
turned to Trevanion, who was wholly overcome by 
his emotion, and waved her hand for him to depart. 

lie stood irresolute fur an instant; Adieu, 
beloved girl 1" he said; “delay not a moment here, 
turn your steps instantly to your home; you will 
quickly be there. Dut my liome, ere tliis, it might 
have been! a home of love, of joy, of all that tlic soul 
can revel in. Oh, richly, delicately, would my cu]» 
have been filled, even to overflowing, and now it is 
dashed from my lips." He pressed her once more to 
his bosom, sprung on his restless steed, one mute 
and parting gesture of tenderness, and lie parted 
from her side with the spec'd of an arrow. Eleanor 
stood and gazed lung after his form had disappeared 
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Id the deepening gloom, and listened to Uie hollow 
clang of his courser’s feet, that came more faintly 
on the ear; then looked wildly round, and felt the 
sudden solitude that liad fallen on her. 

She was roused quickly from this feeling of 
desolation by the approach of footsteps, and the 
eager but indistinct tones that seemed to accom¬ 
pany them. It was an hour and a scene whose 
loneliness rendered the appearance of a stranger 
suspicious; but all alarm of this kind was dis¬ 
pelled, when the light suddenly flashed from be¬ 
hind the base of the lofty turret, and, dimly seen 
ut first through the gloom, the form of Honor Mid- 
dlar drew nigh. There was no mistaking it; no 
bandit’s murderous purpose could dwell beneath 
that goodly air, and snug comfortable figure; nor 
could the calm and measured step of the wandering 
pedLar suit with the eager and startled movement 
that rushed amidst the darkness, over loose stones, 
and broken fragments of ruins, defying all the ter¬ 
rors of the night. Her left hand held a large 
lantern, which she projected sometimes to the right 
or left at the utmost extent of her short arm; now 
she groped amidst a patch of high rank weeds; 
next, behind an archway or pillar, in anxious search 
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of the Blissing object. Her luxuriant brown hair 
was strangely disordcrctl by the blast, that seemed 
to take absolute delight in waving it about in every 
possible way; soinetlincs it streamed from beneath 
her short bonnet, then again fell over her eyes and 
shoulders with sucli embarrassing elfect, as to oblige 
her to pause, and adjust, with u sliort half-muttered 
imprecation, tliat the urgency of the moment alone 
could have at all drawn from her bosom, and which 
the winds tossed into idle air. Her shoes, and all 
the lower part of her gown were absolutely draggled 
in mud, which nothing but some unhappy step into 
deep waters could have brought tiiere, for not a 
drop of rain liad fallen for the day, and the paths 
all around were as dry as the mouldering wall. A 
loud exclamation of uncertain joy and surprise was 
given the moment slie saw the form of her mistress 
at a siiort distance: but, instead of advancing di¬ 
rectly to licr side, Honor made a full stop in the 
middle of the path, and stepping on ^arge piece of 
the fallen wall that lay lieside, she lield the lantern 
high above her head ; then, by casting the light to 
a greater distance before her, and stooping forward 
slightly, directed her keen anxious look on the object 
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of her search. The full blaze was thus also east 
on her own startled and fretted countenance, on 
which all the anguish of sus])cnsu sat enthroned. 
The scrutiny was quickly over; “And is it you, 
Miss Eleanor? St. Teath ! so it is; and fur the life 
o’ me, If you ar'n’t like that blessed saint herself, 
in the crinny o' the wall inside there, that you kneel 
to sometimes; so still and stiff-like, and so pale too, 
for that matter. Ah !” with a deep sigh, “ this 
comes of worshippin' im—hem ! at this queer time 
o' night, I mean! When the blessed sun is out and 
shinin’, it don’t matter; one may bow down then to— 
hut how awful the wind crulcs along the ouldwalls." 

“ Wlio sent you. Honor, to this spot, in search 
of me?” said her mistress; “they surely know- 
very w'cll how familiar it is to me at all times, by 
night as well as by day." 

“ Who sent me, my lady ? I was'n easy in my 
own mind, so I said to Huey, I’ll clap on my 
roquelaw, and go and see after my mistress. 
‘ Honor,' says he, ‘ the blast is cornin' down the 
hill like the waves o’ the sea, and there’s no 
standin' agen it:' just at that moment I heard 
Miss Catherine’s voice on the top o* the stairs, in- 
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quirin' for you, my lady, and wliere was her sister 
on this feercc night. So, without any more ado, I 
took the lantern, and was quickly out o’ doors.'’ 

“ Thank you, Honor, for your pains; but tliere 
was no need of this; 1 was this moment turning 
my steps homeward: you seem to have wandered 
about some time, too.” 

** Ah," said the other, lending the way, and 
talking at the same time, “you may well say that; 
never in my life but once afore was I so pixie> 
Icdden.* When I got out o’ doors, I reflected in 
my own mind where you could be gonc—down by 
the waters, and then their roar agen the land came 
to my car, and I knew 'twas’n likely, though your 
ladyship loves them wlien they’re like a merror, 
that—there's the woods, thinks 1, but they're 
dark and sad. So away I comes, straight to the 
abbey, sure enough there was no place like that 
for resortin' to; though 1 never could see the 
beauty o’ sitch a dreary boldin' 

“You judged right,” said her mistress, “for 
you know very well I have braved more than one 
storm within the ruined walls." 

“ Ay, ray lady, ay, very true: walls, indeed! 

• Fttirydcd. 
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wi’ no comfert or coverin’; but don’t think, 
though I kenned the way as clear as I did over 
the moor where my mother lived, that I could 
keep in it. St. Teath! you know the ould stone< 
cross, that the weary creatures the monks put upon 
the bank^ that you keep high to the left in cornin’; 
all upon a sudden a thick dark cloud came over 
the sky, and afore I could look about, I went 
l)ang up agan the stone-cross: how I got there! 
The bonnet tltat you gave me last Michaelmas was 
all beat in like the back of a seal with the blow— 
'twas my favourite one—and what went nearer to 
my heart, John Tresize admired me in it so; and 
he ha' got a taste o’ his own, though be's a rough 
creature—but he’s a kcenlie man.” 

“ You step on too fast for me, Honor,” said 
her lady; “ I should think the pixies were even 
now at your heels.” 

** Hush, fur God’s sake!” she said, suddenly 
stopping, and her linger raised in a warning atti¬ 
tude—“ Oh, my lady, that you should ha' named 
the name o' those bein's, that are harkin' to us 
now, maybe, behind the hedge, and can work us 
fearful ill afore we get home. That the walls o' 
the dwellin’ were but over our heads, and Huey 
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and lifally's faces, and cheerful voices, and the 
sight of the iirc and the cracklin'! How ca/f 
your ladyship love to bo out o' your warm 
house in sitch a night ? 'Tis the strangest— 
Hark ! did'n your ladyship hear a noise, a kind 
o' laugh, or tissick, a sort of exultin' souitd P Oh, 
if the bcin’s are upon us now, there’s no es¬ 
capin’ ; wc shall be leaden into the lake, or the 
sea, that’s roarin’ like a lion fur his ])rcy>^thc 
powers] what a whishful end—and he'll come in the 
inomin', John Tresize will conic, and moan over me, 
cast upon the shore like a seal, in a premature end; 
fur he ha' got a meltin' heart.” And she stooped 
down in tlie attitude of intense listening, her clasped 
hands clenching the lantern with'a desperate grasp, 
that showed the violence of lier agitation; and 
truly it seemed that something like a stilled laugh, 
an exulting sound, as she termed it, was abroad in 
the air. When Honor raised her countenance, it 
was as pale as death ; the ruddy hue that formerly 
revelled there was exchanged for the pallidness of 
the tomh. 

“ I ha’ done no great ill. 1 ha’ been no great 
sinner,” she said sadly; “ but they ’re cornin’ after 
me. Your ladyship knows how I ha’ lived a 
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blameless kind o’ life. I ha’ gone with Tommy 
MeerS) the miller, at times, to vex John Tresize, 
and maybe, ha’ sworn falsely about it; and for the 
images, the idle trams o’papistry, that I ha’ looked 
up to, and bowed down to, ’twas all a pretence, to 
plense-'—Ha! I had forgot; that was a fearful 
deed,” catching hold of her mistress’s gown with 
a sudden grasp, “ I never ton Id your ladyship that ; 
it laid heavy upim jny mind for some time, and 
now ’tis come back. Rob Trewen was the keen- 
liest man in the wludc moor-side but one. He 
■was in the prime o' youth, and because I would’n 
give 'en a kinely look or word, or harken to his 
love, one calm summer's evenin' he cast liisself 
from St. Hag’s Head into the sea, and was heard 
of no more; but his last words, they said, came 
Hixitin’ over the wave like dyin’ music.” 

“ Honor," said her mistress, “ this is worse than 
childish. The fury of the storm and the increas¬ 
ing darkness have had their effect on your fancy ; 
yet that is a strange passage you were speaking of. 
1 'vo licard many tales nlmut the pixies: I would 
not mock them, or disbelieve in their existence, 
for that were idle, and i. ight be perilous; but do 
you not know, that the presence of one good l>eing 
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breaks every evil sjjell; look upon me, then, as 
your guardian. I’m ,sure what befals one must 
befal the both of us.” 

“ And that's true, Miss Eleanor; St. Teath ! 
that I shoulil'n ha' thought of that before. If I'd 
been alone, I should ha’ had no hope: dfore this 
time they'd ha’ deluded me into the marsh, the 
great dank that ha' no l)ottom, where I should ha’ 
been meat for the crewels—'twould have l)een a 
cold,bitter doom!—or over the cliff, lashed agen the 
rocks, and no life nor comeliness left. But come, my 
lady, the path is wider here, and there's no need 
o’ my goin’ afore, and you'll keep your footing 
better by Icanin’ upon me. No, no, they '11 ne'er 
harm a good bein’, or any Iwdy that's in their com¬ 
pany ; ’tis like having a guardian saint with one.” 

** But, Honor,” said the young lady, willing to 
beguile her own unhappy thoughts, as they walked • 
on quickly, “how fared it with ^ou after you 
quitted the stone-cross P the path that leads here¬ 
from thence is nearly as straight as an arrow.” 

“ And Bo it is, and so I thoft to find it; and I 
held the lantern straight afore my face, at the full 
length o’ my arm. Thinks I. they ’ll ha’ good luck 
to misguide me agen. The creatures 1 They don't 
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keii the value of a bonnet sitch as they ha' mis¬ 
treated, with a knot o’ green ribbins, and a trimmln' 
o’ the same. 'Tis never safe namin’ the bein’s— 
was that your ladyship's hand upon my shoulder ? 
All of a sudden I heard a rushing go by me, as I 
was goin'*vcry quick down the hill through the 
furze croft, when I was pitched full into a great 
prickly bush, wi’ my head down and my heels up 
in the air, but I griped fast to the lantern ; for I 
kenned well if I was left in utter darkness, like 
that of Egypt of ould, they would ha* kept me so 
till mornin*, and played their wagrams round me. 
I called in my misery upon John Tresize, though 
I couldn’t help thinkin’, if he had come by,—he's 
given to gibin’, the mallin—he would hardly ha' 
kenned the form he admired so much, and might 
ha’ stood by, instead o' helpin’. You know what 
1 mean, my lady. If the hosts had been battlin’ 
upon the croft, they needn't ha' had a better ban- 
ner than my nether garments; fur the wind kept 
them in a continual swaise and rustle, clean o(F. 
If I hadn't been held fast by the head in the furze, 
I might ha' gone clear over the hill in a blast, like 
they say Tammy Ninnis was, in the last storm; 
but she meddled wi* forbidden things.” 

VOL. III. V. 
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“And how did you get out, Honor, of this 
strange situation ?’' 

“ I struggled, my lady, and hard too, for life is 
sweet, and 1 called to mind a few words o’ Scrip¬ 
ture from the ■ hem ! the book your ladyship 
don't read, to my thinkin'; and what wi'*Gtrugglin’ 
I got out partly, and then more than once pitched 
down again, like a divJn’ badger, being so full 
made in the upper part of my body, as John says, 
like Miss Catharine.-~At last, forth I came, and 
'twas sweet to feel my feet upon the green grass 
again, and straight 1 came on to the ruin ; but the 
silk gown your ladyship gave me is as parhet aruin 
as the ould cathedral. ’Twas faded a little, to be 
sure, afore; but when 1 ha' gone by St. German's 
village, old and young ha’ peered through the 
windows after me, thinkin' 'twas your figure mov¬ 
ing along, the curious scavellins! Hut now the 
yallow stripe and the blue border is all tore to 
quevers: the dabs o' yallow, too precious by far 
for sitch wastin’, are bangin' to the furze like the 
blossoms o' the bush, for the birds to pick at; and 
the piece o' linsey, that 1 put on myself to presarve 
the silk, is all dragging after me, as you may see; 
and more than once, when it catched in the stones, 
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in my running so hard, I thoft it was the twitch 
of a pixie, and then I tinned the faster/’ 

has been a night of misfortune to you, in 
truth,” replied her mistress, and as it was en¬ 
dured on my behalf, I am bound to make up your 
losses ;* and likewise, out of gratitude for the in¬ 
trepidity you have shown, for you arc not fond of 
wandering by night, Honor, I know.—But here is 
the stream, you see, that runs at the foot of the 
lawn ; tlie perils of the way are now all o'erpast.” 

** And that's true,'' with a nimble bound, that 
landed her at once from the middle of the narrow 
bridge to a firm footing on the opposite bank—*'and 
that’s true. You ken well, my lady, the creatures 
never love to follow over water; no, no, there they 
are. I'll be bound, sniffin' the wind, rampin’among 
the high grass, and moanin' to one another tliat 
their prey is escaped. How still the air is here, 
and the wild flowers smell so sweet in the heavy 
dew; the stream, too, plains by with sitch a sooth¬ 
ing sound ! But who do your ladyship think ha' 
taken to the wars?—who but he!” 

** I cannot tell, Honor; I am sick of the wars: 
l)etter by fur that those who are gone to th; ui 
were in their own tranquil homes.” 

c 2 
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“ So I said to 'en, and strove with all the 
powers o’ language to turn the bent of his mind 
from sitch a bitter path. I painted to 'en all the 
cryin* evils that would come to pass, os sure as 
ever he went from his own home into the strife; 
the judgments too that would fall upon Ms own 
head;—^you, says I, that ha’ lived so far a quiet, 
kindly, pains-taking man, to go and hew to pieces 
your fellow creatures.” 

“ But who is this,” said the lady, “ of whom 
you speak, who seems to have interested you so 
deeply 

** Who 1” said Honor, with a sudden shrillness 
of tone, “ that your ladyship should ask such a 
question; who should it be but John Tresize?—a 
man of peace hitherto, though as to make, in the 
shoulders and the girth, and about the legs, he 
might ha' passed for one o’ David's worthies. He 
never said a word about bis fixed purpose, and I 
thought I had prevailed, for I always had power 
over 'en: but yesterday mornin' early, I saw 
through the eastern window, cornin’ up the lonely 
green lane, a' majestic beiq’, in compleat armour, 
movin' along like Sir Bevill or the Curnel, his 
raven hair bangin' down upon his cuirass, that 
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gleamed in the sun like a merror; so 1 scantled 
away to the door, to have a nearer view ; then he 
stood still, and takin’ off his vizor, I looked up 
earnest at ‘en, and saw who ’twas—but such a 
changed creature! ’Twas a movin’ time, my lady! 
you ha’ read o’ the partin’ o’ true lovers.” 

“ I have ere now, Honor, I cannot deny; I 
would it had ever been kept from me.” 

“ I stood just inside the door-way, in the sha¬ 
dow o’ the porch, and he, like a fierce warrior, 
stood in the sun, with a look, that if I had'n 
known he had no evil in his nature, I should'n ha’ 
filt at ease to be alone. John, says I, arVt you 
ashamed to turn out a false-hearted man so ?— 
though while my heart was full o’ bitterness, 1 
could’n take my eyes off ’«», the creature was so 
takin’ in his armour:—if you had known, says I, 
what true love was, you would never ha’ gone 
away from the object of it, to take hand in these 
fierce wars, that ha’ no endin’. What makes your 
ladyship sigh so deeply ? you ’re foreworn with 
this wild night, or may be you axe ill ?'* 

“ Not at all,” was the reply, “ but this walk 
has fatigued me, and I’ve not been without my 
fears, any more than yourself: and what w-as the 
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end of thia meeting, or rather parting, that you 
speak of 

* Fm goin’, says he, * Honor, to fight for the 
King; and more than that, to seek for glory: 
there’s Trenwith, that went away t’other day, 
is .come home a sargeant, and all the village is 
talkin’ how he demeaned himself at Stratton, and 
all tlic girls arc scttin' their caps, and throwin' out 
their lures for ’en.* With that, I gave ’en a look 
that went through his cuirass and vizor just like 
the point of a rapier. Girls! says I; and ha’ you 
put on your armour, and tided yourself in this 
seducin’ manner, to hold this language to me? you 
villmn, what ha’ you to do with girls—the idle, 
waylin\ rampin’, wastin’ trams o’ the village, that 
take away a man's substance in this world, and his 
!wul and body in the next? You hod better have 
a pike through your body than have to do with 
them.—Glory, too! ’tis well enough for the^urnel 
to talk o’ that; but John, says I, in a solemn tone, 
I like a man of his inches, goodly put together, 
with his head so in the air; if you come back 
without a limb, an arm gone, or a leg, or haltin’, 
you may be an officer, but I’ll never set eye on 
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you again; ye’ll ne’er ha’ the light o’ my counte¬ 
nance, that can’t help detestin’a maimed creature.” 

** But was that right, Honor?” said Eleanor, 
“ was it well to tell your lover so at the moment 
of his parting ? it was no mark of your own true 
attachment.” 

I thought I had spoken harshly, my lady; 
the more, when I saw my words liad gone to his 
heart, for he trembled afore me. ’Tis an awful 
thing to see a strong man tremble, and an armed 
man too; and his armour shook like the ould oak 
in the wind, when he thought o’ being desarted by 
me. And I quivered too at the picture o’ my own 
mind; of one of his legs being carried away—that 
are the handsomest ones in the parish; you must 
ha’ noted them in church. What a queer figure 
he would be ! So my heart melted within me: he 
turned his dark eyes, shinin' like sloes, with a up¬ 
braidin' look upon me, as I stood in the shadow o’ 
the porch: he stretched out his hand in a majestic 
manner. * Honor,’ says he, ‘ we part to meet no 
more!’ But, Miss Eleanor, you sigh deeply 
again; lean heavier upon me; all surely isn’t 
well—but there ore the lights o’ the hall close by.” 
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“We shall quickly be there,” the latter an¬ 
swered, “ and this fatigue will soon pass away; 
and you must 6nish this interview rapidly also, 
for in a few moments we shall be at the door.’' 

“ I could'n bear it, my lady, I (^ould’n bear 
these words; so I took out the silk handkecher 
you gave me for a castaway, and after wipin' my 
eyes, as I leaned agen the old carved door, I gave 
it to ’en to keep in life or death, and he catched at 
it eagerly, and put it into his bosom, inside his 
cuirass, next to his heart, without sayin’ a wal'd. 
And then draws out his sword, that glcemcd 
in the sun sfj bright as to make me slink back for 
fear; he took one of the raven locks droopin’ upon 
Ills shoulder, and cuttin’ it off, gave it into my 
hand, with a deep sigh. * Honor,' says he, ' keep 
that;—shou’d my tarm o’ life be cut like the 
flower o’ the field, and I be stretched out upon 
the clammy grass for a shroud, instead of our nup¬ 
tial bed to lie in-he could'n go on: I never 

heard ’en so movin’ afore.” 

“ And you have kept that gift, I hope,” said 
her mistress, “ and will do so to your dying day r” 

“ Ah I my lotly, that’s the sorest thing of all. 
Ah, the weary ruin! that every monk's brains that 
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had a hand in it had been knocked uut agcn tlie 
wall! The lock o' hair, o' raven hair, that I 
would ha’ kept in my bosom, even after death, and 
washed wi* my tears—when 1 laid in the furze 
bush, with my head grubbin' in the dewy grass, 
and my other part up towards the sky, one of the 
pixies twicked the precious lock out o' my bosom ; 
they are greedy after love-tokens, the wretched 
bein's—it must ha been w>—it could’n ha' been 
lost otherwise. To think of his lyin', maybe, upon 
the bloody ground, and his comrades weepin' over 
him: sitch a comclie body too, forsook with life 
and beauty; and the only remembrance left to me 
of ’en in this wilderness of life, snatched untimely 
out o' my bosom,—and no memoreyal. If I had 
but the picture of 'en, my lady, like that young 
saint in your room, Sebastian, dying like a martyr, 
so movin'—and here the violence of Honor’s 
feelings found vent only in broken accents and 
sobs, as they arrived at the hall door. 
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CHAPTER II. 


'* The groan of grief, the cries of pain, 

Aing from the moon^light groves of cane : 

Such to his troubled soul their form, 

As tlic pale death sliip to the storm; 

And such their omen, dim and dread. 

As shrieks and voices of the dead.*'—Sco rr. 

The shore was wild and solitary that spread 
beyond the heath of Stratton; the cliffs were less 
high and difhcult of access than those which met 
the eye in the distance, and which rose pa^ipit- 
ously out of the waves. Here the beach of fine 
sand sloped gently into the water, and was backetl 
by low rocks, amidst whose crevices a few wild 
goats were scon browsing the miserable verdure. 
The stranger's foot would probably have cliosen 
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the sterner promontories that towered on the 
right and left, and offered the sublimest scenes; 
but when the mind is the prey of violent emotions, 
it cares little how nature looks or smiles around; 
at least such was the feeling of a lonely man, who 
walked to and fro on the shore, wrapped, ap¬ 
parently, in his own meditations. They could 
not be of the most peaceful character, if judged of 
by the stern and collected eye, bent moodily on 
the naked sand, the measured slow step that fre¬ 
quently paused, and was then resumed again, and 
the hands that hung idly at one moment at his 
side, and were suddenly clenched and folded on 
his bosom with violent emotion. He stopped, at 
last, as if fatigued with the exertion of walking, 
and gazed vacantly on the waste of waters that 
rolled darkly before him on the shore. Nicholas, 
for such his handsome but anguish stricken fea¬ 
tures proved him to be, retained all the palbd- 
ness of recent disease: he was but lately risen 
from bis bed of sickness, and had come forth to 
breathe the pure and fresh air of the sea. 

” Would that it was still my clement,'’ he 
muttered: “ what had I to do with these cursed 
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wars? Speedily would 1 be borne on that blue 
wave again, but that I should carry forth in my 
soul 'what would make every place bitter.” 

Tite scene around was in some measure in 
unison with his gloomy feelings. The clouds 
gathered fast over the deep, whose threatning 
murmurs grew every moment louder, and the ad¬ 
vancing tide swept rapidly near to the base of the 
rock. He was at last startled by the approach of 
footsteps along the hard sand, and quickly after, 
from behind a point of the clitf, another form was 
seen carelessly advancing. No coroding care could 
be traced in the calnr features of the stranger, 
that were strikingly in contrast with those of the 
invalid, and gave an assurance of a spirit with 
which fate had dealt kindly. Suddenly raising 
his head, and seeing Nicholas, he instantly ap> 
proached him. 

“ Once more we meet,” he said: “ I was on 
my way to 6nd out your lonely abode, and had 
no thought of seeing you abroad and in this place, 
so well recovered frtim your wounds.” 

“ It is long, Mr. Carries, since I have seen 
you,” said the other; ^Mhanks for your kind in- 
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tentions, however; but I am now recovered, as 
you see.” 

“ You have suffered greatly,” said the former, 
looking earncstiy at him: “ your countenance is 
not frank and careless as when I once knew you: 
it tells' a tale of suffering, of the mind as well as 
the body; the hand of disease has in truth pressed 
heavily on you.” 

“ Many things have passed over me since then,” 
he answered; things that change the spirit as 
well as the bearing of a man. When I last saw 
you, it was in my father’s cottage, near St. Just, 
at the foot of the hill. I was another man then,— 
I had not tempted danger and death in search of 
gold.” 

** And you returned thus changed, Nicholas, 

from your wild adventures: I have often heard 

them talked of, and men envy you the spoil you 

♦ 

have gained. But they have left you a lawless 
and passion'tossed being. It is a career you can 
never forget; it is traced in dark and indelible 
characters in your aspect.” 

“ Carries,” said his companion, “ this is a 
liberty of speech I am not used to; but I know 
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you. I cannot forget the hours we have passed 
together, when you have come at eve to our dwell¬ 
ing, and I have heard you tell of your wander¬ 
ings. It was you that first incited me to the 
enterprise I embarked in—a gallant enterprise I 
ay, though it has steeped my hand and soul in 
deeds I shudder now to remember.” 

“ I incited you,” said the other, in deep sur¬ 
prise, “ to that wild career! what mean you.^ I 
dreamed not of it.” 

“ That may be,” replied Nicholas calmly; “ but 
you first sowed the seeds of adventure in my mind: 
I have hung for hours upon your tales, and never 
marked how the night went. When I watched 
your eye kindle, and your spirit glow with enthu¬ 
siasm, mine caught the infection; every word you 
Spoke came over me like a spell. The strange 
scenes you described followed me to the field and 
the hill, and came before me in my dreaq^; and 
I had already resolved to leave my home and seek 
a more stirring career, when Phippen’s enterprise 
offered.” 

“ And was it thus in truth ?” said Carries 
thoughtfully; “yet your career was a far different 
one from mine.” 
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“ It was,” said Nicholas, with a smiie of con¬ 
tempt: **you chose the romantic, as you called 
it, dreamy enterpiise of traversing barren and 
faded lands, and well did you achieve it. Yet, 
I should scorn your calmness and gentleness of 
spirit, was it not for some flashes of bravery and 
devotedness which 1 could not enough admire. 
Nature gave me a strong baud and an iron heart, 
that demanded more busy and daring scenes. I 
sought and found them! but, in this cursed war, 
stern blows and angry passions are all the meed:— 
by St. Petroc, I’ll fight no more !” 

“ Better had you never fought,’’ said the other; 
had you not earned enough to insure independ¬ 
ence fur your life ? but the thirst for violent deeds 
came back again.” 

“ Say not so; you know not what drove me to 
the field,” said Nicholas, sternly, while a deep flush 
passed over his pallid features:—“ it is past; and 
well for you that it is so, or we had not met here on 
these terms. When I say that it was you who caused 
inc to take arms, it is to you I owe these wounds,” 
and he bared his bosom, where the deep scai s of 
the lance were fearfully visible; “ thank me, Can-ies, 
for my forbearance; had it been another man, his 
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blood should now purple the sand at my feet)’' and 
he leaned back on the rock, violently agitated; one 
hand grasped mechanically to the rich dagger, lialf- 
hid beneath his vest, and muttering between his 
teeth, ** he knows nut what I mean—he crossed me 
in my love; but I cannot harm him, and 'tis past 
now !’* 

The latter looked at him as if he deemed his 
intellects were disordered by illness, then ad¬ 
vanced and clasped his hand earnestly in his own. 
“If I injured you, Nicholas,” he said, “forgive 
me; I have ever admired your brave and generous 
nature. But there is a conflict within that breast, 
there is a deadly strife that bears down your better 
nature." 

Nicholas returned the pressure of his friend’s 
hand, then cast it from him with a sudden emotion 
of anger. “ Ask me not now,” he said; “ probe not 
the spirit with which you cannot sympathise: feel¬ 
ings such as mine have little to do with a course 
like yours.” 

“ What agitates you thus.^” replied the latter, 
“ does any disaster or dishonour sit heavy on your 
mind ?” 

“ Ah ! there you ’vc said it,” he replied, with 
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a knit brow and flashing ey&—“ sits heavy I Do 
you sec that wave rolling broken on the shore—’tis 
the image of what I have felt night and day for 
many a week past—the baffled thirst—the fevered 
recollection—the burning desire !—and still they 
are here within me! I hear their voices, but I 
cannot lull them to sleep. I feel their torment, 
but I cannot assuage it!" 

“ The war within,” said Carries, “ must be dread¬ 
ful that can thus agitate you ; your thoughts have 
been fevered, I fear, by your sufferings and long 
confinement.” 

Fool!” replied the other, ** trifle not with me 
thus: think you that a little bodily agony can thus 
move the soul? Did you never receive a deep, 
rending injury ? did words of scorn on what you 
prized mo§t on earth never meet your ear, and the 
back turned contemptuously on you as on a thing 
of no account—and this by the foremost man in the 
land, whose opinion is a law?—Have I returned to 
my native land for this I—^better I had died, Peru! 
in thy dungeoned mines, a pining slave—and the 
rod of the oppressor had entered into my soul— 
not that of the insuUcr! Lord of Stowe! thou 
shalt dearly abide it.” 
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“ Ha r s^d his companion indignantly, “ the 
dark secret is then told. Nicholas, you are lost, 
utterly lost to the frank and generous feelings you 
once possessed—you have risen from the bed of 
sickness, and walk the earth again, like the blood- 
hound thirsting for his prey.” 

On the head of him who injured me let the 
curse fall,” he replied gloomily: “ dream not of 
turning me from my purpose; you would not rob 
me of my revenge; Carries, you would not do me 
such an injury—you dare not do it!” 

** lU.futed man,” said his companion, 1 have 
known you in happier moments. Do you remember 
when we have sat beside the hearth, or have walked 
together on the wild precipices round your home— 
and your light laugh, joyous look, and open hearted 
words ?—1 remember them well. Brc^ the spell 
that is cast around you—and be the being you once 
was. You said too, that you would fight^o more; 
you cannot mean—” 

Said I so! said I that I would fight no more ?” 
rqoined Nicholas; “ then I spoke falsely. Cannot 
mean 1 what would that soft voice say!” gazing 
fixedly at his companion—** yes, I remember when 
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my looks were as cloudless as yours and my words 
as calm. I was not then the first of Phippen's men; 
the Spaniard crouched not at my lifted hand, or 
kneeled for mercy. And what does this hand idly 
here P” he said, pausing, and looking with anguish 
at his enfeebled limbs. “ You shall be clothed 
again in armour, and nerved afresh, for the sound 
of battle is in the air: a few days more, and the 
trumpet call shall wake me—then—then, proud 
oppressor, all I ask is to meet thee, and to steep 
my blade to the hilt in thy blood ! This dagger,” 
turning aside his vest, ** was close to his heart, and 
thirsted—in my thoughts, I clasp it often to my 
breast; it is dear to my hand. Look ! its handle 
is gemmed with stones; is it not a rare and beau¬ 
tiful weapon ? It will be still dearer to me when 
it shall drink of his life.” 

“ That it never shall,” said Carries, rushing on 
his companion, and plucking the weapon from its 
sheath: the struggle was short and determined, 
but the weakened frame and fa<led strength of the 
invalid soon yielded, and the former lifting the 
dagger in the air, hurled it with all his force into 
the waves; it fell^ncar the foot of the jutting 
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rock; he then pointed to the spot with an exulting 
smile, 'tis buried deep, Nicholas, where the 

hand never clasp it 

The latter looked on his assailant with fury in 
his glance, at the loss, and at being thus left 
powerless to make any return: but by degrees the 
fiery colour that had flushed his cheek from the 
struggle faded again into deadly paleness: he 
shook his head bitterly, and gazed on the rippling 
wave where his weapon had sunk. “ It had served 
me well, and cost me largely,” he said; “ it was 
my companion in many a strife. Carries, you 
have not used me well; ’twas an unkind and 
unfriendly deed: but leave me now; your path 
lies far apart from mine—^farewell!” 

“ I will go with you to your lonely home, Ni¬ 
cholas, if you will allow me; your thoughts arc 
too wildly chafed to make solitude a safe or wel¬ 
come companion; and you are still wcak,^let me 
go with you over the heath; we will talk of the' 
hours in your native itx>f, that you still love, that 
will draw your spirit from this bent; and for the 
weapon, on my life, I could not help the deed.” 

** When we meet again it |hall be so,” replied 
the other, but not now. I would remain on this 
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shore a while; the keen air braces my frameand 
lie turned abruptly round a point of the rock, and 
quickly disappeared. 

.^^ries stood a few moments gazing wistfully 
after his parted companion, and then slowly pur> 
sued his way along the shore, till it termwated in 
lofty and inaccessible precipices: ascending to the 
level heath, he turned more than once to look 
back to the long sandy beach, on which no one 
was now visible. The recent interview deeply im¬ 
pressed him with the wild and altered feelings of 
the man whom he had known in happier hours; 
and more than once he resolved to return and re¬ 
new his efforts to dissuade him from tempting his 
fate again in the field, to which deadly rancour, 
and no loyal feeling, drew him. He had seen 
enough of man to be aware that there are feel¬ 
ings ** that many floods esmnot drown^ wrath 
more cruel than the grave." He had known 
when the Turk, in the fury of his purpose, had 
consigned the beauty he doated on to a ruthless 
doom; and the Arab had wandered restlessly for 
years over his native wilds in search of revenge 
against a rival tribe, with a hate as endless and 
burning as the sands at his feet. In Nicholas he 
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only saw a singular and desperate instance of a 
similar kind. 

The heath was open and extensive over which 
he was passing; broken here and there, ii^to 
small hollows, on the scanty verdure of whose 
bosom a few sheep were feeding: the scene was 
waste and silent; he sat down on a bank, and 
gazed on the lofty hill that rose full and abruptly 
before him, on which the conflict had so recently 
been fought. On that fatal declivity had fallen 
many personally known to him; and he could not 
help recalling the conversation in his prison be¬ 
tween Trevanion and himself. They had talked 
of the excellence of fame with kindling feelings: 
the former had found it on the haughty steep b. 
fore him; and Nicholas had earned it still more 
daringly and justly than he: and for himself, 
the lonely shore and bill had been his paths; and 
the cottage, the ruin, or the hostel, had^read no 
roofs of pride above his head. Yet was that head 
and heart the seat of lovelier visions and more 
glowing realities, at least so he deemed, than 
those of his two friends, the one torn with devour¬ 
ing passion, the other borne on the wings of ambi¬ 
tion too high for the path of happy love. Then 
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rose the image of his beautiful Catherine before 
him, in all the splendour of her attractions—what 
were the waving banner and the trumpet’s wail to 
hope as this ? 

A deep glow was on his animated features as 
he rose fr<)m the bank and pursued his way; for 
the restless wanderer had tried almost every foun¬ 
tain of human pleasure, and knew full well that 
the most lasting and delicious was now poured 
into his bosom. His late companion continued 
long on the solitary beach. Who has not felt a 
high .ind restless pleasure to be on the brink of 
a wild sea, encompassed by wilder shores? The 
calm and hushed evening cannot compare with 
'’;at, when the waves rise on their dark barriers, 
and their whole strength seems to be put forth 
in wantonness. The $))ray of the tide now dashed 
over the spot where Nicholas still remained; the 
overreaching rocks on each side screened him in 
part from the gathering storm, and a narrow 
path in the face of the cliff offered at any moment 
a safe conveyance to the heath above. The sea 
blasts, wild as they were, came like balm to his 
shattered frame: the bed of sickness, the trem¬ 
blings, as of an infant, the feverish visions of the 
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night) and the weary hours of waking, were no 
lunger around him. The present sights and 
sounds came bark, like things long eslranged, at 
• tlie very moment when his soul looked fordi 
something without to sympathise with its dark 
struggles. His arm resting on the rock,* and sup¬ 
porting his wearied head, the brave, yet bafllcd 
adventurer continued Itour after hour to gaze, 
without ceasing, on the scene around. Was it 
the past or the future that was spread most clear 
and welcome before him ? When the heart revels 


in one all quenching feeling, each liopc, each 
desire and imagination becomes its eager and 
willing slave; and nothing in his ])ast exciting 
career could vie in interest, in triumph, with the 
moments which Time was hurrying, but all too 
slowly, on his wings. Memory, too, played the 
fiend, instead of the seraph, to his tortured spirit 
on this occasion: she dwelt on no act of i^ercv 
and kindness that he liad often done; brought 
back no gracious and lovely feeling; but cleaved 
intensely to each dark passage, each fiery deed of 
his career in that far and lawless land. All warm 

and glofwing they rose, in this solitary hour_ 

the slaughtered Spaniard, the town given to the 
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flames, the female shrinking from the lifted steel: 
they lived again fearfully distinct, and, to his 
changing countenance, came the dark design, the 
Njoiler’s fury, the hxik that refused to sn;’re. 
Jforo tlian once he startetl and looked arginid, r,s 
if in eacl’i loud and angry swell of the tempest 
i'anu- the long lost voices from afar. The increas¬ 
ing viiflence t>f the weather warned him at last 
tit it it was time to leave this spot and seek his 
!i iim; again, ;ind he slowly ascended the winding 
patli in the clift’. His stop was more light as he 
..'tunu’il over the heath; for his purpose was 
maliiii'd, whether for weal or wtK' he «oidd not 
mrjimv of his own heart. He now drew near his 
quiet .thoile; there stood the cottage, with Hs neat 
whilcwaslied walls and thatched roof, \h.it marked 
ii iroin the thinly scattered hovels of mean ap¬ 
pearance: the .stn«»ke rose from the roof, and 
was driven in tln'n wreaths over the heath; the 
plauc-frco st<Mxl l)csidc, like the palm before 
the tent dot>r in a sultry plain. All was hushed 
in the interior, ns 'on the heath witliout. He 
lookoii round wistfully, for his gentle and en¬ 
deared attendant hail gone to her home, now that 
his sufferings were past: he sat down in a chair 
VOL. 111. 1) 
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bcsidu the hearth, and could not but feel how dear 
would have been her society, how welcome her 
words at this moment. His mind felt cxliausted 
with its own dark exercise, as well as the soliti^. 
in whici) he had passed the greater part of the 
day. A woman of the neighbouring village, coarse 
and vulgar in her appearance, and heartless in 
her attentions, was the only inmate, beside him¬ 
self, of tlie cottage. He rose from his seat and 
ascended to the chamber where he liad lingered 
between life and death. The hand of Kli^nbeth 
was visible every where: there were tliu flowers, 
the last she hod gathered, still in the window- 
scat: he persisted in retaining tlicm there night 
and day, thougli their liucs hud faded, and their 
odours changed into bitterness. There, too, but 
more conspicuously placed, was tlic Ixxjk. from 
which she had been reading at tlicir last interview; 
the book that breathed in every page peace in tliis 
world, and glory in that which was to come. He 
took it up, and clasped it earnestly to his breast. 
Was it because that breast relented, or that the 
hand that had held it, the voice, the eye that had 
fondly dwelt on its contents, liad rendered it to 
him as a loved and parting giftP The tears, too, 
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that fell fast do^m his wasted cheeks.—Oh! had 
they been tears of penitence, in that hour the dark 
veil had been torn for ever from his heart, and the 
'dosperatc, but not heartless man, had wakened to a 
career of honour, happiness, and the love on which 
no night c5meth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ But Cadyow’g towers, in ruins Ixici. 
And vaults, by ivy mantled o’er. 

Thrill to the music of the shade. 

Or echo ocean's hoarser roar.”— Scott. 


The ruined hold of the Rlack Douglas, or the 
shattered walls of the home of Ronald of the 
Isles, do not merit to be held in greater vencra> 
tion than the proud remains of the Castle of 
Tintayel, where Arthur, the Prince of Cornwall, 
once held his court. Romantic tale and tradi¬ 
tionary lore delight in sounding Sc praises and 
renowned qualities of the Knights of the Round 
Tlhlc ; but the veil of oblivion seems to have fallen 
heavily on the birth-place of the Monarch, and 
the place where gallant tournays v^erc fought, and 
many a lovely lady smiled. Still does Tintayel 
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Castle brave all the ravages of time: tlie Prince 
and the whole bevy of his chiefs rest peacefully 
Nwith their fathers; the waters of the Northern 
Ocean have come in a thousand storms to cast 
down to>^er and battlement, but they seem 
doomed to last as long as the fame of their illus¬ 
trious inmate. Probably the virtue of the spell of 
Merlin, tlie old British prophet, who usctl to visit 
here in the time of King Gothlois, still hangs over 
the halls, buttresses, and courts of the building; 
and thus opposed to magic art. Time sharpens his 
scytlte in vain. Norden, who surveyed the place 
with a most inquisitive eye, says: It was some¬ 
time a stntelyc impregnable seatc, now rent and 
ragged by force of tenipestes: her ruins testify 
her pristine worth: nature hath fortified, and art 
dyd once beautifie it in such sort, as it leaveth 
imto this age, wonder and imitation.” The whole 
covered a large space of ground, and stootl partly 
on tlic main, and partly on what is called “ The 
Island,” the sea having worn a cavern quite 
across the promontory. The only passage now to 
the island is by way of a narrow path, wliich is 
carried over most hideous cliffs on the western 
side; and tlicsc arc so triJy terrific and dangerous. 
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that few will venture over, as the least slip of the 
foot sends the passenger at once into the sea. The 
following lines were written by one Joseph, a 
priest of the cathedral church of Exeter, who ac¬ 
companied Richard the First in his crusade to the 

Holy Land :— 

* 

From this bleste place immortal Arthur sprun^^ 

Whose wondrous deedes shall be for ever 

Sweete musicke to the ear, sweete honio to the tuii;riio. 

The onlie prince that bears this strange applause.. 

Greatest that e’er shall be, and beste that ever was.’’ 

To this venerable place was seen slowly ads’anc- 
ing a solitary man: it could not be the shepherd 
of the few sheep that browsed on the three acres 
and half of land that the island contained; nor 
could it be a devotee going to visit the hermit’s 
grave cut in the deep cavern beneath. It was an 
armed man, of w'arlike air and deportment, who 
gazed on the ruin to wliich he was drawing nigh, 
with the kind of look that a pilgrim fixes on the 
distant dome of the sanctuary toward.s which he is 
struggling on. It was Arthur Trenlyon himself, 
who had deviated from his homeward route in 
order to pay a visit to the place he loved. He had 
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passed over the bleak and exposed waste, and was 
now entering on the narrow path that wound 
round the cliffs, and then led by the dangerous 
passage to the island. A drawbridge had formerly 
been flung across the gulf, but had long since 
been numbered with the things that were not. 
With a firm and haughty step Trenlyori®rod the 
perilous track, and when about midway paused to 
look around him. The sea whirled on the rocks 
far beneath} behind him were the shattered walls, 
pierced with loop-holes; and, castellated in front, 
were the more considerable ruins of the hall, tlie 
dungeon or keep, and the chapel of St. Uliane. 
He leaned heavily on his pike, and thus—the 
ocean rolling on each side and beneath the stern 
ruins, with the eternal rocks for their foundation, 
and the little strip of land that trembled beneath 
his feet, the only thing between him and eternity, 
—the scenes of past glory came back on his mind. 
It is astonishing what a revolution a few dap 
often make in a man's mind : in his former visits, 
Trcnlyou had creeped cautiously over this bridge 
of nature, and with an admiring but subdued 
look had gazed around on the places of tlie an¬ 
cient grandeur of his race, where* the knights of 
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mighty name had their habitation. Now there 
was a stem pride in his glance, a daring kind of 
fellowship, as if there was no longer the same in¬ 
terminable distance between those barons bold, 
and fierce paladins, and this, the last of their sue- 

4 

cossors. Tt might well be so: he was not long 

from till field of blood and fame;—ay, lie had 

not shrunk from the shock of fight, the clash of a 

tliousand weapons: not one of the stalwart huU 

tresses that hung on the verge of the cliff, had 

« 

laughed at the strife of. the elements more surely 
and doggedly, than he had held his way amidst 
pikemen, bowmen, and volleys of cannon and mus¬ 
ketry. Besides, there was the indelible stain of 
an enemy’s bhxKl on the point of his weapon: 
once he raised his head, the sun glittered fiercely 
on it, and a smile of deep internal satisfaction 
spread itself over the whole of his once ruddy and 
now pallid countenance. There had been the night 
bivouac in the open air; he had risen drenched to 
the very bone by torrents of rain, that seemed to 
have singled him out like Gideon’s fleece: the 
round chin was now pointed and attenuated; but 
in the keen eye flashed the soldier's fire, and it was 
evident, if the outward frame had suffered, the soul 
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had been purified and ennobled by the fiery ordeal 
through which he had passed. How much longer 
he would have continued thus entranced in thought 
it is difficult to say; but a large sea-bird, perched 
on a rock close by, unused to see mortal man in 
such a position on that bridge of fear, gave such a 
sullen and startling shriek as wholly broke on the 
musings of Trenlyon’s mind, and caused him to 
start aside so suddenly, that he only escaped fall¬ 
ing headlong into the wave below, by clinging 
desperately to the edge of the descent. 

With a more cautions and chastened step he then 
crossetl into the island, and entered tlic ruins of the 
ancient hall: it was an impressive scene. Through 
the hollow vvindow.s and door-wavs was seen the 
tumbling wave beneath, and the cliflTs in various 
fantastic shajies towered far above the shattered 
walls. On the floor were some sculptured moor- 
stonc.s, with inscriptions; but so defaced, that it was 
difficult to make any thing of them: to an antiqua¬ 
ry’s eye, they would no doubt have l>een irresistibly 
precious. But there is a wide difference between 
the intense yet doubtful research and floating emo¬ 
tions of an antitiuary, and tlie deep, woll-funmled, 
overpowering flow of feeling of n descendant (juite 
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at ease and determined about the clearness of his 
rights. So Trenlyon felt, as he sat down on an 
ancient stone seat, overgrown with moss, in a kind 
of recess in the wall: this had always been his fa> 
vourite seat; for tradition had persisted in asserting 
that here sat Arthur's royal form, when the ban¬ 
quet was spread out in the spacious hall, and the 
vast array of knights was ranged on each side: his 
beauteous sister Ayma, it was conjectured, had ix- 
cupied another seat, lower and narrower, near 
her brother’s. The latest successor of the prince 
could not help feeling the influence of his situa¬ 
tion ; he cast a wild glance around, raised him¬ 
self to his utmost height in the mossy chair, 
while the compressed lip showed that this was 
no light or frothy moment of his life. No silken 
couch of Persia or of Ind-—no rich and soft ottoman 
was ever more welcome, than this rocky resting- 
place to the wearied, hungry, and^reworn Tren- 
lyon: he folded his arms, and half closing his eyes, 
resigned' himself wholly to the blissful and illiistri. 
ous visions that swarmed on his soul. Again came 
the forms of his gallant ancestors before him: he 
heard the clang of their heavy swords on the stone 
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pavement, and the rushing of their steeds up the 

rocky steep: the rustling of soft garments also came 

on his ear, and they entered. 0 war! thy ruthless 

horrors are as dust in the balance, when weighed 

with the smile, the witchery of beauty; and as the 
% 

forms of Igerna and Ayma dimly drew nigh, the 
entranced man was subdued; and, melte<l as an 
infant, he clasped his hands, and his softened eye 
fell lingering and imploringly on the lovely vision. 
Tlic shade of the faithless Igerna bent over him: 
])cr dark and rich glance was there—-her loosely 
attired form ; and Ayma stood beside, and smiled 
with her virgin smile. These vivid fantasies were 
partly the effect of his firm belief in the tale told 
by Geoffry of Monmouth—that Arthur, dread¬ 
fully wounded, was borne from the battle of Camlen, 
in Cornwall, by an Elfin princess, Morgan le Fay, 
to tlie vale of Avalon, where he reigns in great 
splendour, only waiting for the day that shall 
restore him to the throne. 

Pity that tlie delighted man ever awoke again to 
the dull, weary, unromantic realities of life: but 
they passed, those lovely forms passed away, and 
their white grrments and fragrant tresses seemed 
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to mingle with the sea-foam beneath. Suddenly a 
heavy footstep was heard approaching, and a tall 
and prodigious knight entered the hall: he was 
conspicuous for his gilded spurs and vizor, and by 
the device on his shield, a huge tree, whose branches 
seemed to cover the whole face of the earth, indica¬ 
tive of tlie vast progeny and large ]K>ssessions of 
his race. It was Roger Trcnlyon, a cruel paladin, 
who used to slay five or six Piets before breakfast. 
He raised his vizor, and Arthur beheld his own 
identical features beneath: he had often been struck 
with the resemblance, for he had an old painting 
of this paladin at home : there was a fierce menace, 
however, in his eye, and as his retreating ste))s 
echoed on the rocks without, the words came hack, 

borne on the sea breeze, “ the last of the line, the 

% 

last of the line !’* The insult went to his soul, 
himI he sprung from his mossy scat with n bound 
that broke fur ever the delicious rei^^rics that had 
come on him, and which he found, to his deep 
regret, no after-visit could ever renew. “ So 
much,'’ he afterwards said with a deep sigh, 
“ depended on coming frc.sh from the tented 
field." Greatly disturbed, he walked to and fro, 
in the long hall, turning at times towards the 
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hollow windows, through which the blue wave 
was seen stretching endlessly away to the north, 
and giving the idea of eternity to the reflecting 
mind. This idea seemed to strike the quickened 
thoughts of Trenlyon, for he paused and drew 
nigh the ancient tombs, and gently thrust his lance 
into the mossy covering of one or other of them, 
with a sorrowing and sympathising look, muttering 
in a subdued tone: **Duke Gothlois, the winds arc 
rife around thy Imnes, and the sea birds sing thy 
dirge—and thou, Damehock, slain in the castle of 
St. Udyc;—zounds! tlie rabbits have been burrow, 
ing in his resting place; this comes o* my being away 
in the wars. Pour, yet noble paladins, no eye sor- 
rows over your departed glories but mine f .ind 
whose else should," he said with sudden energy, 
striking his tall pike with a loud clangon the pave- 
menlp “ whose else should ?—and I shall sleep 
beside them, my ashes shall mingle with Roger 
Trcnlyon's, who seldom breakfasted till five or six 
Piets had breathed their last,—but no I Ayma, I 
will rest beside thy virgin dust; unwedded thou 
didst yield thy beauties to the king of terrors; 
and so also—here she’s Iai<l, not far from her 
brother’s gfeat stone choir;’* and laying down his 
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weapon, he crept on his hands and knees along a 
narrow ledge of the rock, to where a small sepuU 
chral mound stood apart, and pored intently on the 
few fragments of letters still visible. This could 
not last; strong as he washy nature, these deep 
emotions began to unnerve the strong frame; he 
rose from the spot, repassed lingeringly the long 
hall, crossed the narrow passage from the isle, ami 
entered again on the waste. 

Had he been a keen observer of the human 
heart, which his secluded way of life had not ren¬ 
dered him, Trenlyon would have known that a 
sweeter triumph awaited him in his native village 
than amidst the resting place of his ancestors. 
The sun was going down slowly as the village of 
Kilkhampton rose to his longing eye; first was the 
gray tower, then the two old trees in the single 
street; then his practised glance discerne# the 
smoke curling into the pure air from the chimney 
of the Ivy Bush. He could hardly have told why, 
perhaps, but wearied as he was, and unnerved in 
feeling, his step unconsciously grew quicker at the 
sight. As he entered the single long street, he 
found that his presence was instantly noticed ; the 
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old women raised their heads from their knitting, 
and peered over the door-way with a shrewd wel¬ 
come mantling their wrinkled faces. 

“ Squire Trenlyon, is that you come alive home, 
ater all the slaughter ?->£reire! the man hoiilds 
his own: and where ha* ye left the rebbels ?*' 

By degrees the younger women put their 
faces out of the windows, and even ran out of the 
doors with a beautiful and flattering disorder on 
their faces. 

“A kinolie welcome, Mr. Arthur; ye ha’ bore 
yourself soldier-like. Look how upright he houlds 
his long pike, and there’s a glow and a fierceness 
in his look he never had afore !” 

But the most exciting moment was, when he 
passed the loved and well-known inn. He looked 
doubtingly towards the window, and tliere beheld 
the keen, caustic, penetrating aspect of the land¬ 
lady, and behind her, gazing curiously over her 
mother's shoulder, was the fair and meek Eliza¬ 
beth. Now the mother had always been wont, in 
her hours of converse, to sneer and sniggle at 
Trcnlyon’s high descent, and tales of the feats of 
his ancestors, with a sweeping conchision- that if it 
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was all so, he was a fallen and degenerate man. 
His earnest glance rested on the open casement of 
the window. It was the first time applause, and 
even something like admiration towards him, had 
ever appeared on the hard stern features that 
were now projected there, and the long bony hand 
beckoned him to come. It certainty somewhat re> 
semblcd the tyrant Despair looking out from his 
strong hold on the weary, doubting pilgrim in 
Bunyan’s Progress; yet to the wearied soldier, 
this solitary gesture had irresistible allurements ; 
and so had the loud accents that reached his cur. 

“ Squire Arthur, now do I believe ye to be a 
kecne (relative) of the king of the same name. 
Ye ha’ done well at Stratton. Some ha' said 'twas 
you fended off the mortal blow from Sir Bcville, 
and cleaved the villin’s armour like a badger's 
skin. Betsy, look at en ; he ha' got a warrior’s 
look, and bearing a bloody pike%K). The tap ye 
like the best is fresh runnin', Mr. Arthur; woji’t 
ye step in, lookin’ so forewom as ye are. The 
blessin'! his cheeks are fallen away so—war is a 
wastin’ thing!” 

Trenlyon paused not—tarried not. Vet his 
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heart rose like a swift witness against his further 
progress: he thought of the tempting hearth, the 
beloved settle, and the fair daughter filling his 
})ottlc with her own hand, and cheering his anxious 
thoughts with the sounds of her voice; and what 
sounds had earth so sweet ? Ayina, the cold, yet 
beautiful princess Ayma, floated like a dim shadow 
away from his remembrance; and he felt the keen,, 
exquisite difference between the glowing reality, 
and wliat at best was neither tangible nor felt. 
The old men, who came half familiarly nigh, were 
waved to the right or left witli an impressive ges¬ 
ture, as he firmly held on his way to the mansion of 
his ancestors. It stood there, quiet and dignified as 
when he left it, fronting the church-yard, w’ith the 
tiiree stone steps leading up to the door, and the 
neat low rail that distinguished it also from every 
other dwelling. He came to the door, and lifted the 
latch : to his surprise, no one came to receive him, 
no voice bade the returned soldier welcome to the 
place of his fathers. How was this? where was 
Damsen, Ills sister, whose ear could discern his 
faintest footstep, and who, he could not but 
suppose, would have met him with smiling looks 
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and uplifted voice? All was hushed and silent as 
the grave, save that at intervals low muttering 
voices came from the small parlour on the left. 
At his own dwelling to be received with coldness 
and neglect, when he merited a far different meed ! 
He thrust open the door of the small parlour sud¬ 
denly, entered it u few steps, and then stood us 
«till and hushed ns tlic princess Aynia in her 
virgin grave. Seated with his sister at the same 
table, his arm-chair beside the same fire, his 
whole air and attitude those of a man perfectly at 
home, was Trethewan of Trobarva Hall, a man 
he never could abide or hear mentioned. 

As it has been stated before, this man was a 
sort of feudal rival, a very thorn in his path. 
He had also cast an eye on his sister; lie had in 
fact been her early love, and even now she re¬ 
membered with impassioned tenderness the time 
when he made her an offer. His voice, ^is blue 
eye— 

Arthur had sternly stood in the way. He 
knew the man to be one who griped at each fair 
holding to the right and left, and thirsted for 
Damsen's heritage. Moreover, he had the pre¬ 
sumption to talk of his own descent ab ftdly e({UHi 
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to Trenlyon’s, £ven in the last conversation he 
had had with his sister he had warned lier not to 
think of him. A vivid and intense alarm spread 
itself instantly over the features of the two lovers. 
Tomasinja started from her chair, and clasped her 
hands together in all the impotence of detected 
guilt. 

“ O brother, to think of your coming back from 
the wars so sudden like, and so well too, blessing 
for it! not a wound upon your body, as I’m a 
living woman, and all your precious limbs, too, 
about yc!” 

Trethewan was speechless. He bore his tall, 
Sparc figure erect in the chair, fastening each hand 
with a strong bold on the arms thereof, and met 
the ferocious look of bis host, as the cowering fox 
meets the guardian mastiff* of the fold. 

Trenlyon looked at him long and fixedly, then 
at his quivering sister, whose ejaculations increas¬ 
ed in fervour and plaintiveness: the flagons too, 
of his best hollands and wine were on tlie table, 
and his frame shook with strong emotion; once, 
and once only he griped his lance hard,—“ And 
oh! Arthur,'* said the wcc])ing wom.'in, “ ye 
would’n intirder Trcl)ar>a beneath your father's 
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roof: think how ’twould darken your fair fame, 
and now that ye've got sitch a name in the wars." 

There is no accounting for the sudden changes 
in men’s minds ; a few weeks before, and there is 
no doubt but that long and sanguinary pike would 
have pinned Trebarva to the wall, as an impressive 
warning that men who arc the subject of a llerce 
and hereditary feud, should not venture into houses 
with a traitorous design to steal awoy their sis¬ 
ters, daughters, or fair substance. But in a few 
moments the ferocity of Treulyon’s countenonce 
passed away; the bitterness of wrath was contpier- 
cd, a generous and soldierly air took its place, 
he .stretched out his right hand. “ Trethew.in," 
he said, “ye’re welcome: becalm, man, and don't 
gripe the chair so hard. Damson, I’ve taken yc 
by surprise it seems; but let that pass—.now, let 
me put off-this armour, and be clail again in peace¬ 
ful garments.” ^ 

It need not be said that Tomasina, witli joyful 
surprise, hasted to perform her brotlier’s com¬ 
mands, her quick step was heard on the stairs, an<l 
her voice rang clearly—“Fillis, the corduroy hose, 
and the doublet o' woollen ; with the shoos he al¬ 
ways wore in-doors; they're easier Ut the foot.” 
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Al'c there any joys more exquisite than those 
of homo ? and even where wife and children do 
not meet the exulting eye, as in the present case, 
nor their fond endearments meet the embrace; 
the high, ruddy, blazing fire, the snug, comfort- 
able parlour, to whose dimensions our eye has 
ever been accustomed; the favourite arm-chair, 
the cheering glass,—all, all conspire to make rest 
after toil, safety after the clashing of steel, smiles 
and soft words after the groans and shrieks of the 
dying,—welcome and delicious as the gashing 
fountain to the expiring Arab. This was the 
happiest moment of Trenlyon's life; ho leaned 
his war-worn head on the back of the chair, 
crossed his bauds on his breast, and his lips gently 
moving, but no sound coming forth, revelled in 
that hushc<l emotion, that stillness of tlic soul, 
when the waves that have rolled over it are softly 
sinking, and the wild winds are chained. 

“ Mr. Trcnlyon,” said the guest, at last, though 
the words seemed to come from the bottom of 
his breast, ** yc’vc had a hard time of it, and be¬ 
haved like—like one o' your—there's no gain- 
sayin'it, no—one o' your house should ha' done; 
yc were a pi'uccablo man too, aforetime.” 
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“ And do ye allow that, Trebarva,” said the 
other, with a momentary triumph in his eye at 
this concession of his hereditary rival—“ ’tis 
much! Yc allow that 1 lia' behaved, that's to say, 
like a Trcnlyon; thauk ye, thank yc ! a peaceable 
man aforetime 1 was; that'^s true, Trebarva; but 
you see there’s always something in the formation 
of a Trcnlyon that tells, when need comes, of the 
race from which he sprung, and the blood you 
see, that's in his veins,'’ tliruwing a half-lounging, 
patronising glance on his guest from the back of 
his arm-chair. 

He’s right, Trethewan,” said Damsen in a 
shrill voice, “ Arthur is right: could any body 
behave more manfully than he did, showing clearly 
that what’s born with us must conic out some time 
or other: the church-yard there afore the window 
was the most of his walk every day; and to think 
of his climbing the hill like a wild 4^nst. But 
look how he's wasted; the corduroy and tlic 
woollen hang about cn like.—All I ye have passed 
through sore trials, no doubt, and fearful things.'’ 

“ Trethewan," said the brother, raising the flagon 
to his lips, here's your hcaltli, and may ye long 
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live in your own hall like an otter in his den, snug 
and safe. There’s nothing like peace, Trebarva, 
he assured; wliat can be pleasanter than the two 
grassy hills on each side your house; the stream 
murmuring in front; the orchard, loaded with fruit 
Ijehind; the green meadow on tlie left, and the gar¬ 
den with the bee-hives. There's a sea of comfort 
in all these things, my friend: when I was on the 
cold face of the hill, quivering m the night wind like 
A seal in the sunbeams, the horrors of the hght over, 
and a stone for my pillow,-^you were wrapped 
in luxury ; on your downy pillow you listened to 
the glidin'* of the stream, or the wave on the beach. 
Ye’ve been a happy man; a man far more to be 
envied than those who are come from kings, from 
fierce knights, who’ve got the deeds of their fore¬ 
fathers always before their eyes, warnin’ them like 
spectres to go and do the like!” 

“ Hem—ay—Trcnlyon—kings! They say when 
a man comes from the wars, he comes with an 
open mouth; however. I’m glad to see ye well back, 
and here’s your health;—this ale’s exceeding 
good. Body o' me, ye’re wasted, man! it had'n 
a l)een the worse if a softer bed than the stone had 
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been under ye. Dinna think with a houldin’ like 
mine though, that a man can lay Iniuself down 
like a tod in a tank, wi’ the munnur o' bees and 
water in his car;—there’s Penhcalo croft, and 
Crinnis load to be lookctl after night and day ; 
the villains keep the dues from me: the stream 
tin, too, in Clownn's river: ‘ The glidin' o’ tlie 
wave,' says he, * ’tis more like the glidin' of red hot 
iron under my licad when 1 lie down on my bed.'" 

“ Now there ye're wrong, Tretliewan,’’ said the 
sister; “ in disturlnn' yourself ovcrnuiuh, and in 
givin’ no rest to your eyelids about things in that 
way; ’tis wearin’ out a man’s soul worse than the 
wars do his l>ody. And_ there’s somethin' more 
noble, after all, in doing like Arthur ha' done in 
the field, and sufTorin’ with the princes o' the 
earth, tlian in roamin' like a disconsolate badger 
up and down, the precious hours o' tlie nigiit as 
well as the day.” 

“ Damsen," said Trcniyon calmly, “ there’s 
truth in your words: I’m conscious of it myself. 
There is in such a course a sort of ennoblin' left 
upon the mind ; a man does'n feel as he did afore. 
Henceforth I shall go less often to the cliff’ o' Crulis 
to watch the small vein o' copper, .sittin' on the 
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brink) like a curlew watching the storm: I'll 
<\uarrcl no more wi' the bailies for each foot o’ 
ground in the inclosin’Nanchera Downs-~there’s 
a lowerin’ in these things.” 

*• And d’ye think,” said his guest, with a sardonic 
grin, “ that your substance is to be secured by 
rampagin' about the country; or that runnin’ a 
pike through n man’s back will make your roof 
strong over your head ? There'll be a lowerin’, 
and an inclosin,’ too; and poverty, like an armed 
man, will glim over the wall, and give ye a grip 
wi’his iron hand that'll make your bones shake: 
ye’ll be such an atomy, that there’ll be no room 
for ennoblin’ thoughts inside your skin. Slight a 
kinelie vein and the wide fat croft for a shadow 
o' thought! ha ! ha!” 

Trethewan,” said his host solemnly, “ as the 

oak fallcti), so it mu.st lie. Ve ken the saying, ‘A 

noble mind'—hem ! Hut what made ye draw such 

a picture of poverty and wastin’ ? I can hold my 

own, man, as well os you, though not, maybe, 

with so much watchin’ and toil.—Croft! as if I 

wanted a few feet o' fat land. As to the grip o’ 

poverty or iniserlin', whoever looks u|ion that lank, 

long (Igurc will sec where it’s been hardest. Armed 
% 
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man! but I ’ll tell ye what, there was a time when 
ye’d ha’ liked to’ve been one; when Pharaoh and 
his host followed after the Israelites, to get their 
jewels and chattels, and make them build up 
cities o* treasure: St. Tudy! ye'd ha’ taken lance 
and shield then.” 

“ And so I would,” said the other eagerly; 

“ and so I would: that’s the only part o’ Scripture 
that \novcs me. There was great wealth in those 
days; the droves of cattle, sheep, oxen, besides 
gems, and stones, and rubies, of unknown value. 
I *d ha’ taken my great grandsire’s, Uren Trethe- 
wan’s, suit o* armour down from the wall; there’s 
sense in the takin’ sitch a spoil.” 

“ I'm glad yc’ve the grace to keep that suit 
of armour,” was the reply; “ a reverence for 
things gone by. Could ye have tasted the sweet¬ 
ness that I tasted amidst the tombs of my great 
forebears—amidst the ruins, as ye wall know, 
of Tintayel! ’Twas a solemn time, and the lifted 
glass paused in mid-air, while his voice grow less 
firm. “ I sat in the royal Arthur’s chair; Tre- 
harva, yc ken his exploits well; and I had com¬ 
munion with the Trenlyons of old, the men o’ 
fame that wore gilded spurs. If ever man had 
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communion with past thingB->-Tomasin, I bent 
over her grave, the grave of Ayma, that yo Vc 
often heard me speak of; the flowers were growin’ 
wild, and the grass was rank—the comliest woman 
that was ever in our family—but she’s gone— 
beauty fades, TrebarvaP 

“ Ay, brother, ay,” said the sister! “ she was 
a comlie woman, and so well conducted too, dyin' 
a virgin; with such a shape and neckt with an eye 
like a queen, and a face like the driven snow for 
whiteness, as I have heard you say, particularly, 
brother, many’s the time. There's more sense, 
t(K), in thinkin’ o’ such a woman, and siltin’, if ’tis 
but upon her grave, than in takin' up with a low 
obscure baggage, like that down in the Ivy Bush, 
sittin’ beside her upon the settle, gazin' upon her 
cunnin’ eye and dark locks-—” 

Here a stem look from the brother put a sudden 
stop to these tones, that sunk into a kind of wlnnc 
and whiffle, with sitch degradin’,” and so on. 

The discomfited spinster, by way of relief, gazed 

upon her ancient admirer, who sat opposite; the 

clear blue eye was still there, but its once tender 

and impassioned glances were post for ever; the 

full, prosperous, and sanguine check was consumed 

b2 
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by carking care. Still, he was her first and only 
love; and if the truth must be told, when Arthur 
had entered so unexpectedly, they were far gone 
in the prospect of a future and happy union. 
The latter, however, had been thoughtful for a 
moment, and seemed to be returning again to the 
scene of his perils. 

“ You have heard,” he said, “ no doubt, of the 
untimely fate of one wc all know; a man full of 
errors and over weaning pride: butwc won’t darken 
the memory of him that’s departed;—Pengreep, of 
Tredavern!” 

This was an instant bond of sympathy and 
union between the whole party, for the deceased 
had been the long and bitter rival of both the 
squires, in descent, pretension, substance, and in> 
flucnce. On the guest, indeed, he had always 
looked with sovereign contempt; the host he had 
lieen compelled to respect in a higher dc^ee, and 
to allow no small share of bis pretensions. 

“ Pengreep, of Tredavern, dead said Trethe- 
wan, with heartfelt eagerness, drawing his chair 
nearer the fire. 

“ Ah ! the proud Icevin T interposed the sister ; 
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“ this comes o' boastin’ of his house, and proferrin’ 
it above our’s: a judgment has overtaken 'em.” 

“ My friends,” said Trenlyon, “ 'tis a sad and 
movin’ tale to tell;—Trethewan, your glass; you '11 
find it good, man : sister, ’twill do ye more service 
than Hollands, and the night’s warm—hem ! That 
a man who was always set agen me and my house, 
with bitter injuries and cruel mockings; so as to 
say, that the Treddvems had a place in the land, 
a buildin', fair meadows, and beeves, while the 
Trcnlyonswerc wanderin' like wild druids among the 
ricks and cairns—that such a man should breathe 
his last out at my feet, without a blessin’, a tear, 
or a sigh over'cm, is not to be wondcredat. You 
can imagine my fcelins’, Trebarva: I pitied the 
man, but he died impenitent: his spirit passed 
away with a sneer and a whiff at the blood that 
was purer, and clearer, and oulder than his own." 

The hardened villain!" said the latter, "he’s 
gone to his long account; he! he! Did he say 
any thing, afore he departed, about the family he 
had so grievously lowered ? Oh! the words o’ 
that man ha' cost me nights of sleep; and, when 
tossed to and fro, I ha' looked at my father’s ould 
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lancc gleamin' agen the wall, and wished he was 
within reach o’ the sharp point. Did he dare, in 
dyin*, to sneer about the Trebarvas, and to say— 
I should ha’ longed to be there? Did he speak o’ 
our ancient house ?” 

He never said a word about it,” was the re¬ 
ply; “’tis’ii likely, in his dyin’ hour, he would 
think o’ such a thing.” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Trcnlyon,” said the 
guest, in half suppressed accents, ** by these 
words ? Why shoud’n he think of my family in 
his last hour?” 

“Ye’re close wi’ me—ye’re hard upon me, 
Trethewan, for a word: but if I must speak, he 
was thinkin’ of more important matters,—he was 
speakin’ of our house.” 

The other drew his breath hard, and his deeply 
lined and withered countenance became like that 
of the magician’s, who saw his serpeiT^devoured 
by that of the prophet. “ This to mo, you in¬ 
sultin’ man! But I ’ll be calm; ye labour under a 
delusion; the ale ’» ower strong: no man in his 
right mind could ha’ said such a thing, ’tis’n pos¬ 
sible r 

“ But it is possible!” returned the host, leaning 
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half over the table—“ I’m a man of sincere speech, 
it clocs'n become a soldier to be otherwise; and if 

you deny what I ha^ said, St. Tudy ! you’d drank 

# 

a pottle afore I came.” 

“ Ale!—and do ye think to bury an affront like 
this in ale? an affront deeper than the deep ocean! 
Arthur Trcnlyon, I have drunk of your cup, and 
eat of your platter this night; *tis hard, in sitch a 
case, to carry a deadly thing away—be warned !” 
and he lifted his hard, bony finger, and sat at least 
half-a-foot higher in his chair. There was a 
hushed and dead pause throughout the room for a 
few moments; looks only of strong and fearful im¬ 
port being exchanged between the parties, for 
what they felt seemed too big for utterance. 
Trcnlyon’s liand had been some time on the neck 
of the flaggon; lie now lifted it, and poured its 
last contents into his glass, saying at the same 
time, in a musing manner, “ Peugreep, with all 
his faults, was a knowin' man. I met him upon 
Stowe Heath one day. ‘ Trebarva Hall,’ says he, 
* is a tiling of small account, compared, Trcnlyon, 
to your rooftree or mine; what wi’ gripin’, what 
wi’ mendin’, and the death of two or three far¬ 
away cousins, the ould walls arc kept together; 
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but there's a smell,' says he, * o' commonness 
about them, o' newness, like a ploughed meadow.’ ” 
There was deep and concentrated cunning and 
malice in the look he fixed on his victim, while he 
emptied with perfect self-possession the glass he 
had filled. 

Not so his guest, who writhed to and fro in his 
chair, like an eel that has been cut in two by some 
idle boy: ’tis doubtful if the man they spoke of 
suffered such keen torment when dying on the 
field. On a sudden his anguished eye brightened. 
“ Would ye compare houses and lands,” said he, 
“ with a long,clean descent? What, if part of the 
hall is not so old, maybe, as the rest, and ye ha’ 
more substance aneath your roof? there’s no by- 
blows in our line, no turnin's to the right or left, 
no liatchin’s up! Can you say that of your fa¬ 
thers, you maligner? Have ye forgot that An¬ 
drew Rowe, of Rescrinnis, lived a ligbilife with a 
dame o' your family, in the time of Henry the 
Eighth ? She was married a'terwards to a Tren- 
lyon, a second-cousin ; but the children afurctiine, 
the by-blows, bore the name, and kept up the 
succession: by the mark, too, that there was’n a 
direct male branch at that time in the land.” 
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“ Oh, you traducer of an honourable name!” 
said Trcnlyon, kindling at the taunt; bring to 
your mind that the noted Corbie Trenlyon re- 

I 

turned in his old age from the wars in France, and 
with ’en came his son lioger, so called from the 
great Roger, the Pict-killer, and he| married with 
a Halwyn, and so founded the line afresh, in a 
pure and honourable manner, and I'm in a direct 
descent from that son.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied the guest, “ ye are better 
off than your forebear. I remember hearing my 
mother say, that her grandmother, when a child, 
remembered the old Corbie, a worn-out tyke, 
landin' in the cove down by, with a head o' white 
hair, and a liowed frame, and wanderin' about in 
search of a roof and a home; and as he passed by 
our place, Trebarva-hall, that was then in gran¬ 
deur, she loukc<l out o’ the window upon the fore- 
worn and friendless man, with a pity in her eye.'’ 

The host compressed his lips, and clenched his 
hands hard. Trethewan ! you are an unsightly 
man to look upon, but that's nothing to the un¬ 
sightliness, the blackness of the heart that ye 
hould within.—Damsen, be calm; I ’ll put ’cn 
down in a moment. When the great Corbie set 

K 5 
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his foot once more on his native shore, at that 
very time Gwuvas Trenlyon was livin’ in splen¬ 
dour at Rescadffcl. When he saw his warlike 

O 

cousin drawing nigh, in a hard-hearted manner, he 
shut the gate—for the place had walls and gates— 
say in’, * Corbie, ye ha’ given the best o’ your 
life to a strange land; go back and make an end 
wlicrc yc began.’ Tlicy were the very words, 
Damsen; our father used often to repeat them.” 

“ They were, brother—they were the exact thing. 
Oh, Trebarva I that you should so forget yourself 
as to speak light of sitch a renowned man ! Ue- 
scadgcl was a hould o’ great note, with a carvin’ o’ 
marble in the great hall, and damask hangin’s in 
the guest-chamber.” 

“ At that very time, too,” continued the brother, 
in a deep voice, “ Trebarvar-hall was a little, low, 
scampin’ hold, with one round tower, and a door of 
fxtrem^ narrowness, with a little stride’ meadow- 
on one side, and a few sheep on the other. Now, 
I remember my father sayin’ once, ‘ When Corbie,’ 
says he, * being refused admittance into the Castle 
of llescadgel, passed on to the ancient seat of his 
race, at Stowe, he passed by, in the way, a small 
bottom, wi’ water and grass, and in tlie middle 
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TTas the likeness of a hould, a poor tower and 
mean walls: and in the single window, or hole in 
the wall, was a woman, crooning and knitting :>~it 
must ha’ been the forebear o’ your mother that you 
speak of.” 

The clear blue eye of Trebarva gleamed like 
a lighted coal. “ At that very time,” he said, in 
tones almost stifled with passion, “ ye ken, you 
awful maligner 1 that ray ancestor, Uren Tre- 
thewan, that lived in the hall, was more looked 
up to iti the land than Guavas of Rcscedgel. 
Strip o' meadow! had’n he the whole bottom, 
and did’n his flocks cover the rides o’ the hill ? 
There was the northern tower too, as well as that 
by the river-side; aiid the ruins may be seen to 
this day. Your forebear, wanderin’ by, would 
ha’ been glad to ha’ sheltered his head there —''' 

“ He would ha’ had poor shelter then,” an¬ 
swered Trenlyon, turning up his nose with sove¬ 
reign contempt. “ St. Tudy led ’en in safety past 
the walls.—-You are here now, my friend ; you sec 
this chamber, and this dwellin’, the snuggest and 
best, I've a notion, in the village,—this is no¬ 
thing; this is dust in the balance compared to the 
grandeur in which Guavas Trenlyon lived in the 
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we speak of. To the great hall of Rescadgel 
came knights and men of note, and were feasted 
day and night, and great were the doings with 
music and dancin'. And in Trcbarva-hall—Robert 
Trethewan ! have ye a notion what were the 
doings ? The old hall was about ten feet square, 
and the last time I rode by, I looked in through 
the gratin’, and there were a dozen sheep lyin’; 
but they liad’n room, pour things! some upon the 
backs of others. I could’n help pityin’ them." 

Trebarva laughed in the anguish of his spirit, 
with that kind of laugh will) which men seek to 
hide their inward emotions. 

“ There’s ne’er a better hall," he said, in the 
ould, dark, moanin’ ruin of Tentayel; a nest for 
the birds of the sea, a place to beware of, that 
never held any thing but foxes or otters. As to 
a court being held there, ha! ha! and Arthur 
dwellin’ a king, sitch another fable as the doings in 
Rescadgel, wi’ music and dancin’ 1” 

“ Beware, Trethewan,” said the host in a solemn 
tone, “ ’tis not for such lips as your’s to profane 
the dwelling of my great ancestor, or to cast a 
cloud upon his name.” 

“ A cloud I” replied the other, exulting that he 
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had now the advantage; was there ever any thing 
else ? ’Tis food for laughin' for a whole night long 
—all that rig-roll of the round-table. They would 
ha' been glad to ha* crowded into Trebarva hall, 
like sheep, when Uren lived there in his pride.” 

This wa^ more than man could endure. Tren- 
lyon sprung from his scat, and laid a strong grasp 
on the insulter. “ From beneath the roof you 
have maligne<l shall ye instantly go—out wi’ ye, 
to your own mean, scrubby hall!” 

Trebarva as strenuously resisted this attack, 
and the struggle was long and determined. He 
was like a long polar bear in the grasp of an en« 
raged lion; and as between the two animals, such 
was here the fate of the contest. He was first 
dislodged from the fire-side and the easy-chair, 
Damsen in the meanwhile setting up piteous ex¬ 
postulations. 

“ Oh, Robert, rccal what ye ha’ said. Ye ken 
well, that to malign Tintayel is to touch the apple 
of his eye !—And, Arthur, so fierce for a word ! 
Ye must allow old Uren Trethewan was a man o' 
note in his day, and the hall was no’ so mean.” 

She had the di.scrction, however, to seize with a 
firm hold on the long pike, and keep it aloof from 
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the strife. The hapless Trebarva had by this 
time, what with tugging and pulling, been ad¬ 
vanced as far as the passage towards the exit; his 
retreat being accompanied with two or three chan¬ 
nels of stout ale and holtands from the overturned 
table and flagons. His linsey coat, that he had 
put on quite new to visit the object of his tender¬ 
ness, was fearfully, rent; and this, perhaps, con¬ 
duced as much to the pallidness that .now spread 
over his countenance, as any of the contumelies he 
had that night received. The door at last opened 
with a loud clang, and out into the thick darkness 
of the night he was thrust by his enraged host, 
who, with a gleaming eye, followed his rapidly glid¬ 
ing form down the stops as long as it was visible, 
and then closed and barred the door behind him. 

It would l)e difltcuU to conceive a change more 
distressing than the ejected man now found him¬ 
self exposed to. Each dwelling in the village was 
fast closed, every light had disappeared from the 
windows, for the inhabitants were buried in sleep. 
A drizzling rain was falling on his uncovered 
head; there was no place of refuge equal to the 
church-yard opposite, and he instantly crossed the 
stile that led into it. Here for some time he 
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walked to and fro beneath the old oaks that 
afforded some shelter from the rain, and thought 
with a sad, yet chafed spirit, of the blazing fire, 
the arm-chair, the cheering old ale, and the face of 
Toinasin, that were now irrecoverably lost to him; 
and many an imprecation rose to his lips on the 
name, race, keenc, and connexions, both near and 
to the farthest possible remove, both of the past 
and future, of the man wlio had thus wronged him. 
Ho had recourse, at last, to the church-porch, with 
a most reluctant step, and there sat down with n 
frame thoroughly chilled, which he vainly strove 
to warm by drawing closely his rent and misused 
garments around him. At times he fell into a 
feverish dose, in which he was transported into 

* r 

Trebarva-hall; the great gate was thrown wide 
open, the whole valley was bright with innumerable 
lights, ladies of uncommon beauty looked out from 
the windows, and the voice of music was rife in 
every chamber. Then he awoke to hear the heavy, 
ceaseless dropping of the rain from the slated roof 
on the sepulchral pavement, or the still more 
teazing, dreamy, hushed descent of the drizzling 
shower on the leaves of the trees, and the rank 
grass of the tombs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Why fills not Botbwellhaugh his place, 

Still wont our weal and woe to share ? 

His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 

Sits in her bower, a pallid rose." 

Not many miles from the city Rath, and in 

the immediate neighbourhood of the small town of 

Marsfieid, the Royal army was now posted, with the 

intention of attacking Sir William Waller on the 

morrow. The most active preparations filled the 

camp. The enemy’s position, on the Hill of Lans- 

downe, and the whole arrangement of their force 

were distinctly visible in the pale stai^ght. Many 

♦ 

an officer of the Royalists, instead of scekingropose, 
preferred to remain a lingering and hushed spccta* 
tor of the exciting scene. Seldom had the Republi¬ 
cans displayed so much skill in the choice of their 
position, or such good tactics in the fine disposition 
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of their force. On the eminence of Lansdowne, 
that rose like an amphitheatre, stood the numerous 
batteries and breastworks that must be stormed 
on the morrow, ere any decisive success could be 
gained. Waller, in fact, had neglected no precau¬ 
tion of an able general to give the Royalists a warm 
and deadly reception. The long and anxious con¬ 
ference held in the Marquis’s tent had dispersed, 
and on this occasion the utmost unanimity had pre¬ 
vailed. Numerous outposts were posted far in 
advance on every side, the severe lesson they had 
received at Somertou rendering them suspicious of 
a night attack : but it was needless; there was no 
intention on Waller’s side of anticipating the deci¬ 
sive contest of to-morrow. Andrews, the standard- 
bearer, who had been promoted in consequence of 
his behaviour in the last battle, passed the hours of 
the night in restlessly passing from one outpost to 
another, with an affectation of vigilance that grati¬ 
fied highly, however, his own mind. On a sudden, 
he heard the rapid tread of a horse drawing nigh, 
in the direction evidently of the hostile camp. No¬ 
thing daunted, the veteran stood still in the path 
along which the horseman advanced ; and in a few 
moments the latter suddenly reined his steed, on 
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finding his passage interrupted. The lifted pike 
was lowered instantly in tlic veteran's hand, and his 
stern summons died on his lips, as his glance rested 
on the pale and comely features of his daughter’s 
son: he was richly dressed and armed, and the 
hauglity expression of his eye had returned again : 
he drew back several paces; and the hand that he 
had laid on liis sword seemed paralysed, as the old 
man’s form stood distinctly before lum. 

“ Where go you, boy ?” sai<l Andrews, in a hol¬ 
low voice. 

“ Not where you rest, not where you fight,” said 
the other hurriedly: “ sec you yon tents on the 
hill ? there is my destiny.” 

‘*What! tofightagaiiiin thercM’scausc? Son 
of iny only child, turn your horse’s head this way, 
to where the Royal staiulanl waves, if you would 
have an old man’s blessing. What look you so 
fiercely at there ?” 

“ Whose is that standard I see yonder ?” said 
Nicholas: “ By heaven ! ’tis Ins! I know it again: 
And you ask me to fight bencath’its shadow, for the 
honour of its master ? Ha! ha ! oltl man, do you 
mock me ? Beware ! I have suffered enough at your 
hands !—Start not so wildly'from me; I would not 
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liana your grey hairs—I would not have ray mo¬ 
ther's curse on my soul.” 

“ It has been heavy on mine,*’ said Andrews 
gloomily ; “ it has bid the grave be ready for me 
before my,time; but, thank God! tlie heaviest 
guilt is taken away—your life is saved—re¬ 
deemed from the very gates of death: yes, the eye 
is proud and free again, not sealed as—Oh! ’twas 
a fearful sight—Mary has not cursed me, has she?'* 
and he grasped the youth’s hand strongly in both 
his own, and looked long and fixedly at him. 

“ She never knew it,” said the latter sternly. 
“ Was it a thing to tell a mother of ? And now make 
way: by all you hold sacred, cross not my path 
again! this has unnerved me. I’d rather meet 
your proud lord in fight, in the midst of his 
handhah I a few hours more, and it shall be 
so. 111 lower that banner on the morrow, old 
man, or lie low at its foot.” 

“Proud boasting rebel!’* said the veteran, for¬ 
getting for tlie instant liis softer feelings in his 
strong feudal attachment, “ this to me 1 Has not 
the sight of the grave yet wrung these cursed 
thoughts from your heart ? Thou lower the Nor- 
.man banner! Go, hide thy head in yonder host; 
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but say not that Andrews, the standard-bearer, is 
thy grandsire.” 

The youth smiled scornfully, and without deign¬ 
ing any return, save a repulsive gesture of his 
hand, rode rapidly away, and was soon lost to 
view in the windings of the road. The old man 
turned sadly away, and with a heavy heart re¬ 
entered the camp; the night was now far ad¬ 
vanced, and he proceeded straight to his master's 
tent, that stood in the centre of the Cornish force. 
A great part of the soldiers lay stretched on the 
grass, in the calmness of a summer's night, seeking 
repose against the toils of the morrow. On enter¬ 
ing the tent, the ancient retainer found his master 
seated, and apparently lost in thought: before him 
were several papers and letters, which he had been 
reading by the light of the taper; his sword and 
casque were placed on the tabic beside him. From 
the traces of sorrow and anxiety in his^counte- 
nance, it was evident that war was not now in his 
thoughts. His luxuriant light-brown hair, parted 
in the middle, fell in long ringlets on liis shoulders, 
after the fashion of the cavaliers of the time, and 
even shaded part of his fine and commanding fea¬ 
tures. “Andrews," said he, “you are come iij 
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good time. I was just thinking of some passages 
in which you, I believe, had a part. Is all safe 
without ? are the watches strictly kept ? the stillness 
is deep throughout the camp.” 

“ All is safe, my Lord, and the night wears 
apace : the troops of your house sleep soundly 
around on the grass, as if 'twere their last slum¬ 
ber : the morrow will bring a rough waking.” 

“ And a last one to many I” was the reply. “ The 
brunt of the day, as at Stratton, must be borne by 
the desperate. Yonder hill looks darkly on us. 
Have you marked any movement in the enemy's 
line as yet ? Their batteries breast each other, like 
the waves of the sea.” 

’Tis an awful sight,” said the other; “but not 
like that the Spanish fleet offered to your grand, 
sire's ship: tier above tier they rose, shadowing the 
very seaj and circled him round, so that there was 
no escaping.” 

“ Ha! that is a passage 1 have long wished to 
hear you speak of,” said Sir Beville. “ Now I re¬ 
member, when you first came before me at Stowe, 
you told of i(; but the days have been so stirring 
since, that I have not recurred to it agmn.” 

“ It was thus,” said the ancient retainer, so- 
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lemnly, with the importance of manner that the 
deep attention of his auditor excited. “Your re¬ 
lative was Vice-Admiral in the Kevenge; and we 
were at anchor near the Island of Flores, when the 
Spanish fleet came down on our weather-bow, and 
attacked us with their fifty-three sail of ships. We 
fought from three in the afternoon till break of 
day on the following morning, and repulsed them 
fifteen times. But often as they drew back, fresh 
vessels and crews from their numerous squadron 
took their place, and rushed again on their lonely 
victim. We fought till Sir Richard was mortally 
wounded ; and then we were a mere hulk, scarcely 
floating on the water. Four of the Spanish ves¬ 
sels, and a thousand of their men, had perished 
beside us.—Were you ever in Turkey, my Lord ?” 

“No, Andrews;! am not such a wanderer; 
but you were there, with your m^ter, long since.” 

I was, when he fought under Ferdinand, in 
Pannonia, against the Infidels. 1 have seen the 
Turks, after battle, lying in confused, frightful 
masses; for they rushed on death, as if the avenging 
angel had struck them. Had you b^n on the deck 
of the Revenge, you would have thought the 
same then : it was one wide slaughter-house. ^ It 
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was better,’ your brave grandfather said, * to yield 
themselves to the mercy of Heaven, than to that of 
the enemy, for they were Spaniards.’ My master 
called me to him: I found him dying in the midst 
of his fallen and devoted crew. ‘ I cannot stay 
behind,' he said, pointing to the slauglitered 
heaps: * these would be swift witnesses against 
me, and they would mourn for their leader'. He 
knew how they loved him. * Andrews,’ said be, 
rallying all his strength, for he was bleeding to 
death fast, * take this sword; should my grandson 
Seville be worthy of it, give it him, and tell him 
how Sir Richard died.’ ” 

My noble ancestor!" said the latter, deeply 
moved: ** and what followed after f ” * 

“ They were his last words,'* replied the other: 
** I stooped down to catch some other word, but 
your name was the last. I raised his head, and 
tried to take the sword from bis hand, but it 
was clasped too firmly round it; and 1 would not 
take it thence till he was committed to the deep, 
for the cold clay, seemed to me to take a pleasure 
in clasping that sword.*' 

“ You have faithfully ke])t it: you have trea¬ 
sured it as your own soul,—have you not ?” 
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“ It is here, my Lord,” said the retainer, sud¬ 
denly drawing it from the sheath, and displaying 
it full in the taper’s light: “ it has never quitted 
my side since that hour.” 

Sir Seville took it eagerly, looked at it long 
and curiously. “ It was a death to be envied, 
Andrews,” he said, with a deep sigh, as he laid it 
before him. “ And this precious heritage—should I 
fall, you will give it to my son, and tell him 
also Sir Richard’s last words.” 

“And now, my Lord, I have fulfilled those 
words, when my feet ore faltering to the grave: 
it seems to me like parting anew from my dear 
and brave master: my hand will neyer be used to 
other weapon; and I would fain, in to-morrow’s 
battle-” 

“ Take it again! press it to your heart, old 
man !—it was a hero’s, in life and deathreturn it 
to the scabbard, and place this armdVr aside till 
the morn. I know not how it is, I have loved to 
look at it from a child, for it was his gift; but 
now the gleam disquiets me. I wish that to-mor- 
row’s'^ve were come!” 

“ If the sun goes down on our victory, my Lord, 
’twill be welcome.” 
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Sir Beville made do reply, but perused again 
for some time the letters that had at first occu¬ 
pied him, so intently, that he seemed scarcely 
conscious of the presence of his ancient domestic, 
who stood with his eyes fixed on the changing 
countenance of his master, the free and resolute 
expression of which was quenched in one of sad¬ 
ness and melancholy ;—^he pressed the paper to his 
lips: Andrews marked the tears fall on it, and 
marvelled at this unwonted weakness; i^ all his 
wanderings it was what he himself had known 
little of. The nobleman raised his eyes after some 
time, and fixed them earnestly on his retainer. 

“Andrews,” he said, “you never knew a hus¬ 
band’s or a father's love.” 

“ My Lord, I’ve been a rough and rude wan¬ 
derer in my time; and that time has been long; 
near seventy winters are gone over me, and forty 
of them since I left my home, and they ’re enough 
to deaden kindness of any sort,—save—<•” 

“ It recks little to you whether you die in the 
stricken field, or calmly in your bed. No tear of 
those you love will fall for you—no helpless, no 
lovely ones, will gather round your grave—no, 
the widow and the orphan will not be there.” 

VOL, III. F 
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“ And why should I regret it, my Lord ? I 
shall die the calmer : let it be to-morrow j no one 
will miss me, or seek for the green grave that 
covers me." 


“ Poor and desolate old man 1 then you cannot 
feel as I do—you can have nothing in kind with 
me. But you have dwelt beneath my roof, An¬ 
drews ; you have seen your lady often—so young, 
Ijcautiful, and devoted; and the children that 
Heaven^has given me, the image of their loved 
mother. Beville, you know, has the same fea¬ 
tures, the same bright blue eye and witching 
smile; and Catherine, his sister—this is a lock of 
her hair—the same rich flaxen hue as her mo¬ 


ther’s, but paler." 

“ Ah! my Lord, they are sweet pledges, no 
doubt. 1 have often thought, at the Castle, that 
in my long wanderings I had hardly known a 
man so blest as you: but these tUbughts affect 
you too deeply." 

“ Then we have lived, Andrews," he continued, 
not heeding the old man's words, “ without one 
cloud on our happiness: each day that came 
brought the same flow of affection, and that charm 
in her society, which, beyond the walls of Stowe, 
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I never found elsewhere. I could have cursed the 
summons that called me from my home, were it 
not the call of my King." 

“ You will see them again ere long," said the 
other: “ if we are successful to-morrow, the walls 

I 

of Stowe will soon be before us." 


“ See them again!” said Sir Beville, turning 
deadly pale: do you doubt it, old man ? Oh, 
God ! spare me to see them, to bless them, once 
more—for their sake, if not for my own. ’Tis 
this bids the iron enter into my |ouI: these are 
Lady Grace's last letters, in which she conjures 
me to come, if it is but for a day, an hour; tn 
leave the camp, and haste there, but for one shore 
interview. I ought to have gone; I promised it 
at Wells. I ought not to have resisted her en¬ 
treaties. The love of ray King I shall feel even in 
death; but oh, there is a love stronger than 
death. ‘ Each day,' she says, * we ascend the 
battlements of the tower, and look far to the 
north over the waste heath, in hope of seeing you 
return, and there we linger long for your courser’s 
form in the distance, and Beville says his father 
will come no more.'—Hark! what sound is that ? 
is it a signal-gun from Waller’s camp?" 

F 2 
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The veteran went to the tent-door and looked 
out eagerly into the night; but all was hushed, 
and the distant sound, whatever it was, had died 
away. 

“ All is silent around,” said the latter, “ and I 
sec no movement in the enemy’s camp: they do 
not seem to fear us, or else they wait calmly for 
our -attack.” 

A few hours more,” was the reply, “ and that 
attack must be made: 'twill be a bloody one; for 
Waller is a ski^ul and daring leader, and will not 
meet us as Stamford did at Stratton. It is 
strange, Andrews, on that wild heath, when stand¬ 
ing to arms all night, I felt as if about to join in 
a gay and noble banquet at my own Castle; and 
now, my mind shudders at the scene of slaughter 
that is drawing nigh—even now, v/as it not for 
my fame, and the cause of my King, I could take 
horse, and speed on wings to my Castle walls. 
Yes, to-morrow they will be there again, on the 
battlements of the eastern tower,—the mother and 
her children. 1 see the anguish of disappointment 
on their faces, and her lingering look quenched 
in tears. Ah! by to-morrow's eve there may be 
no hand to dry them, and your father, my darling 
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child, may come no more!" and covering his face 
with his hands, he gave way to a silent and pas> 
^l^ate burst of sorrow. 

“ My Lord," said his devoted retainer, “ give 
not way, I’entreat you, to these gloomy feelings; 
they will unnerve you," 

“ Gaze no longer," continued Sir Beville, 
wholly yielding to the dark visions of his own 
fancy, “ over the heath; the form you seek, my 
love, is not there. But the night is drawing on; 
descend to the desolate hall, tlie lonely chambers 
where our hours of happiness liavc been, and 
listen no more for his courser’s tread. That beau¬ 
tiful group is before me now—there!—but oh, how 
changed ! t!ic rose is not on their check, and each 
bright glance is sunken and pale. Old man,” he 
said, suddenly raising his head, you have been 
in many a fight—did you ever see them who were 
bereaved gathering round their lost and loved 
one ?” 

“ My Lord,'*’ said the other, ** if you mean, did 
IL ever sec those who sorrowed over the slain ; I 
remember well, after a stricken held agmnst the in¬ 
fidels in Pannonia, 1 was wandering round the 
plain in search of a i&Tlen comrade. There was a 
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Turkish mother and her children raising their 
death-wail, after their manner, over a noble-look¬ 
ing man, whotii they held in their arms; his wl)i|^ 
turban and robe were dyed in his blood; but I 
marked that he had fallen in the prime of his life: 
and they kissed the cold face, and pressed the 
lifeless hands to their hearts, and wailed ns those 
that would not be comforted.^^ 

** Andrews,” said the nobleman, after a pause, 
in which he struggled with the feelings of anguish 
that rent his heart, this is too much; but I 'll 
think no more of it. I asked you not for such a 
picture as that—and you tell it calmly, ruthless 
soldier! with those marble features unmoved, and 
with that hard brow that has never been bowed by 
woman’s love. In this hour, would that I had 
Sir Richard's heroic mind, when he pointed to his 
fallen men, and said he could noWstay behind 
them, as if each deep and devoted feeling rested 
on that slaughtered band—but I cannot! Should I 
be called—No, I cannot break from those ties thus 
fearlessly, though my gallant Cornish died arouild 
their chief.” 

“ And they would joy to do so,” said the vete¬ 
ran. ** I heard their exulting words last eve; the 
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sounds that went through every rank) that they 
would gain glory for their leader, and place his 
banner the highest on the hill, though it was 
planted on their dead bodies.'* 

“ Did they say so?*' said Sir Beville, his'bright 
eye ilasliing, and each trace of sorrow passing from 
his features. “ My brave troops! then your words 
shall be fulfilled, though Waller’s iron ramparts 
pour their voUies like the blasts of dcath.>->And 
now, Andrews, retire, and seek the rest that your 
age requires: there are seventy winters, you say, 
on that head, and it has known watching enough. 
Attend me here in a few hours, as soon as the 
first streak of dawi is in the sky.’' 

The veteran quitted the tent at those words, 
and left his master alone, who, taking his tablets, 
occupied the fleeting hours of the night in writing 
letters: first, to his King, on the progress and 
prospects of the campaign in the West—for Charles 
highly valued his correspondence; and next to his 
family; then, wrapping his cloak around him, 
followed the example of his soldiers without, and, 
making the floor of the tent his bed, sought a 
short and hurried repose. This did not continue 
long, for the morn was now near at hand; and 
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Trevanion soon after entered the tent of lijs friend. 
He gazed for a few moments on his countenance, 
that wore the sad and disturbed expression of its 
waking moments. 

“ It is the first time,” he said, “ I have seen 
him thus: there must be some dark strife within. 
It cannot be of ambition, hatred, or the dark 
policy that fills so many hearts, but has little 
to do, noble>minded man, with thine. Mohun, 
Holland, and Jermyn, and your friend too, fight 
for the banner of Charles, but they look to find 
honours and dignities beneath its shadow,” 

He stooped and gently awoke him. 

“ Is it you, Trevanion ?” said the latter. “ Never 
was your face more welcome; shame on my supine¬ 
ness: you are ready, I see, for the field—how 
looks the morn ? Arc the troops under arms 
“ They are,” he replied; “and Waller already 
gives us note of invitation. Shall t^assist you to 
arm ? The morn breaks beautifully.” 

“That is well,” said the other, “and augurs 
fmrly, I trust, of the day. We shall advance 
before sun-rise. Our troops form the centre divi? 
sion, do they not ?” 

It was so decided,” was the reply: “ the horse 
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will be in the wings; and you will be supported 
on each side by Sir Nicholas Slanning and myself. 
But the trumpet already sounds, and the camp is 
in movement." And they quickly after left the 
tent together. 

t 

It was yet early day: the mists rose slowly from 
the flat and low ground where the Royalists were 
posted, and hung heavily on the banks of the stream 
that ran between the camp and the bill, and fell 
into the Avon below. The loud hum and con¬ 
fused voices of many thousands of men were indis¬ 
tinctly heard ere their forms were seen; and the 
sound of gathering feet shook the earth on every 
side; while the trumpet's note came strangely 
through the dense clouds of vapour, like u night- 
cry on the wave when nought is seen around. 
The words of command, as the troops strove to fall 
into their ranks, mingled wildly with each other. 
As the mist floated higher, the lancc point and. 
helm, the horse and his rider, came in slow 
and partial distinctness to view. The various 
standards of the leaders, opening to the morning 
air, were slowly borne to-and fro; and the deep 
Tiflling of the drum drew nearer and louder every 
moment, with the hoarse creaking of the artillery. 
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The long and regular rows of tents, that had stood 
in beautiful array a few hours past in the star-light, 
were quickly struck, and, together with the baggage 
and several of the aniniunition-waggons, placed 
in the rear. Contrasted with all this disorder and 
busy preparation was the camp of Waller on the 
heights of Lansdownc. As one part of the splen¬ 
did and guarded position rose to view after the 
other, it seemed to mock all the loud movements 
of the assailants in terrible and contemptuous 
stillness. At long intervals, the report of a cannon 
broke from the haughty eminence; but it was 
more in token of perfect readiness for battle, than 
for the sake of annoyance ; and, like the ** rushing 
sound in the trees,'* that bade the king of‘Israel 
fall on his enemy, it warned the sanguine Royalists 
that the avenger of Stratton was there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

•• Now farewell light—thou sunshine bright! 

And all beneath the sky; 

May coward shame distain hU name, 

The wretch that diire not die 

Burns. 

In the course of an hour, the army was iu full 
march to attack the position of the Republicans. 
This was so well fortifled, and presented so for¬ 
midable an appearance, that the Royal commanders, 
during many preceding days, had endeavoured by 
every possible means to make their enemy descend 
to the lower ground, and fight on fair and equal 
terms. But Waller had too much prudence to 
yield the advantages he possessed; having an amply 
stored city, that was well affected to his cause, at 
his back, and the power of harassing the move* 
ments and cutting off the supplies of the assailants 
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wlienever he chose; and now, to his infinite joy, 
he saw them advancing to storm his position. He 
hod abundant cause to feel secure and confident. 
On the brow of the hill were breastworks, well 
planted with cannon, and lined with infantry; on 
either flank, down the declivity of the hill, sloped 
a wood, and this was filled with musketeers; and 
in the rear, on the top of the hill, was a small plain, 
where the reserves of horse and foot were jx)stcd. 
The sight of these redoubtable defences was 
enough to shake the confidence of the stoutest 
heart. As the day now opened clear and beautU 
fully, each dark and deadly preparation could be 
distinctly seen by those below, as they every mo¬ 
ment drew nearer to the height. Open and mani¬ 
fest perils appal less, perhaps, than those that are 
partially hidden from our ken. In the long and 
dark wood, that descended on each side of the hill, 
could be half discerned at times tTlc arms and 
forms of the troops that were crowded amidst the 
thick branches and foliage. Above the woods 
were the formidable breastworks, in which, just 
rising over the green surface of the eminence, 
were long ridges of helms and lance points, as 
niuveless as the artillery by which they were 
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flanked. A narrow and rapid stream ran at a 
short distance from the foot of the height of Lans- 
downc, directly in the way of the Royalists’ ad¬ 
vance ; and while busied in crossing it, Waller 
resolved to shake the Arm and good countenance 
of his enemy ere they came to closer quarters; and 
sent his whole body of horse and dragoons down 
the hill, to charge them in flank and rear. Among 
these was the famous regiment of cuirassiers of 
Sir Arthur Hazlcrig, consisting of five hundred 
men; they had joined the rebel army only a few 
days before. It was the first time any troops had 
been seen armed in this way on either side. They 
were so completely ** clothed in bright iron shells, 
as to be secure from hurts of the sword.” The 
noise of their appi'oach, and the rattling of their 
armour, as they galloped down the hill, was not a 
little startling; and their fierce charge so much 
amazed the King’s horse, that had never before 
turned from an enemy, tliat they gave way en¬ 
tirely. Borne down by the shock, by reason of 
their being worse armed, as well as yielding to 
their own panic, the Royal cavalry forgot their 
hitherto high reputation. Their officers did their 
utmost to remedy the disorder and animate their 
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drooping courage; but throughout the day, they 
never came to the charge again with the same 
confidence. 

This was a severe check to the advance of the 
Royalists, who were still partly embarrassed in the 
passage of the stream. They beheld their fine 
cavalry, in wliich tlieir greatest hope had been 
placed, driven back in confusion. Already the 
narrow river began to be swollen with the number 
of the fugitives, who recoiled on the banks in 
frightful disorder; and men and horses plunged 
furiously in—the flying to gain the protection of 
their infantry, and the pursuers to slaughter with¬ 
out mercy. 

Sir Nicholas Slanning advanced at that instant 
with three hundred musketeers, with which he 
kept up so brisk a fire on the Republican horse, as 
to arrest their progress. Unable to stand the close 
vollies, by which many of them f3H, they began 
to waver; then Maurice and Carnarvon, having 
rallied their horse, came ou again to the charge. 
This time it was more successful. The enemy, 
galled by tlie musketeers, as well as pressed sorely 
in front, wheeled suddenly round, and retreated at 
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full speed up the eminence to the protection of 
their batteries. 

“ This day will never be another Stratton,” said 
Sir Seville Granville bitterly to some of his officers 

near him; ** the army is already shaken, and the 

« 

foot of the hill not gained as yet.” 

He then formed his infantry into one compact 
body, with the pikemen in front, and advanced 
slowly from the banks of the stream, the whole 
anny, in the centre of which he commanded, mov. 
ing on at the same time. They had now a quiet 
and undisputed field before them. No movement 
was observed among the enemy's columns, which 
stood in fine order, as before the onset. There 
was something startling in the contrast between the 
wide stillness that now reigned on the field, and 
the mingled sounds of rage and slaughter that had 
so lately rent the air. 

Waller seemed resolved to let his enemy come 
frirly on his own vantage ground, ere he fired a 
shot, or stirred again from his defences; from 
which not a solitary shout now rose, nor a single 
discharge of cannon or musketry was poured. The 
Royalists too, who were now within full range of 
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the artillery, pursued their way in de^ and 
breathless expectation. Each moment might carry 
destruction into their ranks, without the power of 
making any return; their artillery having been left 
on the level ground beneath, on the banks of the 
contested stream. From tliis spot the face of the 
battle had now wholly passed away, and left it 
wild and silent as before; and many a half.slain 
and bleeding wretch called faintly on liis comrades, 
who took no note of those they left beliind; many 
a haughty cavalier, and gay and gallant courtier, 
who had but lately left the Court at Oxford for 
this their (Irst Held, were stretched on the grassy 
bank, or floating on the water, that rolled as well 
over the sunken corpse of the cuirassier. 

The Royalists were now marching boldly on the 
rebel position, with their numerous cavalry on 
the wings and in the rear, when there suddenly 
opened a heavy fire of musketry Irom the woods 
on each side, from amidst the thick branches and 
foliage: the vollies succeeded each other rapidly 
and close at hand ; and the advancing cavalry fell 
fast, officers and men, without being able scarcely 
to see their foes. Slaiining, who hud been the 
first to repulse the liorse in the former attack, led 
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his three hundred musketeers into the wood on 
the left, but they were so roughly received and 
iiandlcd, tiiat they quickly recoiled, much shat¬ 
tered, on the main body. That body now 
pushed on at a quicker pace; for the ascent grew 
more gentle as it led nearer to t)ie centre of the 
rebel force^ and afforded good ground for cavalry 
to act; and Waller ordered hU numerous squad- 
tons to charge down. The Earl of Carnarvon 
met the charge half-way with his usual gallantry 
and daring: but he failed to inspire his men with 
his own spirit, as before. After hard fighting, the 
terrible regiment of cuirassiers broke their way 
resibtlessly; their' colonel. Sit Arthur Haslerig, 
fighting desperately at their head. Carnarvon and 
his men recoiled slowly at first, and then more 
confusedly, till they were met by the foot, who 
now advanced to redeem the day. 

The EarPs countenance was crimsoned to the 
brow, as ho waved his hand to their leader. “ Sir 
Beville,*' he said, “ the honour of the day now 
rests with you remember your words !” 

“ They are remembered, ray Lord,” said the 
latter, with a smile, and advanced with all the 
Cornish infantry on the deep squadrons of rebel 
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horse: the latter, flushed with their success, 
raised a loud shout, and rushed on this body of 
men, unsupported by cavalry or cannon on either 
side. 

In the foremost rank of the enemy ];ose a hand¬ 
some and richly-armed horseman; his countenance 
was pale as death, and there was a cruel flercencss 
in his eye as he cheered his comrades to the attack. 
It was Nicholas, who had well kept his word of 

4 

the preceding evening to his relative, and, armed 
with a pole-a:^e, seemed to be utterly careless 
of danger or death. 

TJie Cornish infantry stood, with singular flrm- 
ness, the shock of a cavalry equal to themselves 
in number, and, without recoiling a step, com¬ 
pletely turned the tide of the battle. The cuiras¬ 
siers fell as fast as the King’s horse had fallen 
beneath their onset on the banks of the stream 
below: Sir Arthur himself was wounded in seve¬ 
ral places in the melay; many of his men, pulled 
off their horses by the strength of arm of the 
western infantry, numbers of whom were practised 
wrestlers and hurlers, found their iron armour of 
little avail in averting death. Totally routed and 
broken, Waller's cavalry at last fled in disorder. 
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Sir Beville Granville now led his forces to the 
assault of the breastworks and batteries, within 
and around which the chief part of the rebel in¬ 
fantry was posted, that Imd as yet taken little share 
in the fighti At this moment, the artillery opened 
on the assailants with such tremendous effect, that, 
exposed as they were on the gentle slope, in a 
Hrm and compact body, the ground was instantly 
strewed with the dead and dying. It needed all 
the resistless influence of their commander to ani¬ 
mate them to sustain the hail-storm of bullets that 
swept down every moment. Forming their broken 
lines again, and with the loud cries of ** One and 
all!”—“ Victory to Sir Beville, or death!” they 
rushed on with resistless impetuosity. It was in 
vain that the enemy's squadrons again advanced 
to arrest their progress: they could not force the 
forest of pikes that now bore down every thing be¬ 
fore them. 

In this desperate onset, Lord Arundel of War- 
dour, Hopton, and others, were badly wounded. 
Around the standard the struggle was prolonged: 
at one time, Nicholas, in the midst of the struggle, 
grasped it in his hand and raised his pole-axe to 
• strike down the bearer; but his hand wavered as 
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Andrew's gleaming eye met his, and, with a deep 
curse, he. wheeled his horse and retired. On 
this second repulse of the enemy’s charge, the 
victorious foot pressed on, in the teeth of the 
vollies of musketry from the columns of the in* 
trenched infantry, and in a short time stood on 
the brow of the position. Here a small plain 
opened to their view, on which some reserves of 
foot stood ranged, and the beaten cavalry had 
formed anew. Waller, seeing the day nearly lost, 
now advanced in person with his dragoons for a 
last and decisive charge. 

Sir Seville Granville, to insure his troops their 
hard-earned victory, rushed at their bead, sur¬ 
rounded by a few of his officers, into the thickest 
of the enemy, saying only, “ Men of Cornwall, 
follow me !’^ They closely and fiercely followed 
him. He was met in full caceer by Nicho¬ 
las, at the head of a few of Haslerig’s men, 
whom he beat off, after receiving several wounds. 

a 

The countenance of the baffled and vindictive 
young man was convulsed with rage; alone, he 
drove his powerful horse against that of the Lord 
of Stowe, which gave ground, and recoiled; then 
rising high in his stirrups, and grasping his pole-axe 
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with all his strength, he dealt a deadly blow on 
the head of the nobleman; It was instantly mortal; 
witliout a sigh or a groan, Sir Seville fell from his 
horse. His troops were so amazed at the loss, 
that they made no attempt to pursue the fugitives. 
Not so the faithful standard-bearer, who had stood 
beside his master’s horse througliout the whole of 
the day—he saw him fall at his feet, cast one look 
of indescribable emotion on the l)ody, and then 
laying the standard beside it, he sprung with the 
(juickness of lightning after the slayer, who was 
at this moment making good his retreat. With 
one hand he strongly seized his horse’s reins, and 
suddenly stayed his career: “Murderer of my no¬ 
ble master!” said the old man, in a hollow and bro¬ 
ken voice, and plunged his sword to the hilt in 
the body of the youth. It was all the work of a 
moment: Nicholas fell, still living, from his sad¬ 
dle, on the breast of his grandfather, and his horse 
rushed wildly over the plain. The veteran drew 
forth the sword from the bosom of his daughter’s 
child, and felt the life-blood gush in a torrent over 
his limbs, with the same feeling as the wretched 
victim feels the serpent twine its folds round his 
shuddering body. That horror of the soul came 
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on him, that man, on this side of eternity, is sel¬ 
dom doomed to feel. There, in his victim’s hand, 
clenched closely, was the weapon stained with his 
loved master’s blood: he gnashed his teeth as he 
gazed on it; and then he cast his own red sword 
away, and knelt l>cside the dying youth, and 
prayed in tones of agony for his forgiveness. Ni¬ 
cholas opened his eyes, and fixed them on him 
with a look of anguish equal to his own; he then 
turned his face away, and with a deep sigh ex¬ 
pired. This was more than even the steeled and 
hardened feelings of old age could bear: he con¬ 
tinued in broken tones to implore the merCy and 
pity of him who heard no more, till his brain 
wandered, and he laughed loudly amid the noise 
of the battle; and took the still hand of the 
dead, and clasped it in both his own, and then 
pressed it to his heart, and callq^ on his daughter 
to come and look on her long absent child. 

The battle still raged fiercely around ; the rest 
of the Royal horse and foot advanced to pre¬ 
serve the vantage ground that had been so 
bravely won on the brow of the long-contested 
position, but they found a more stubborn resist¬ 
ance than they had expected. The pause that had 
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been made in the onset iiad given time to the 
enemy to brcatiic again, and rally their disordered 
columns. 

On the spot where their leader had fallen, in 
one dark and moveless circle, stood the Cornish 
infantry. No shout was uttered, no arm raised; 
the men who had, a few moments before, raged 
like wild beasts for their prey, were now hushed 
and subdued as the infant. Leaning on their 
heavy pikes, and each eye turned on the grassy 
bank, these fierce men stood round their hero as 
men stand beside the grave where all their hopes 
are buried. He lay as when he fell beneath his 
niortal wound, but his features were calm as in 
sleep; the gentle and benignant expression they 
had worn in life had returned again, as if the 
fury of the conflict hod never been there. His 
casque having been struck ofiP, bis light and lux> 
uriant hair fell loosely on his shoulders, steeped 
in tl;e blood that welled from his wound; tlie 
right hand, unnerved even in death, still clasped 
his heavy sword. 

Bending over the body of his friend, and weep¬ 
ing silently and bitterly, was Trevanion; faint, 
and sorely wounded from the fight, he thought 
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not of himself or of the victory they had jointly 
won, but which was now reaping by other hands 
than his own; the past and long tried attachment 
—the hours of social enjoyment—the illustrious 
career of so many years that had first kindled his 
own ambition, rushed in a torrent to his memory, 
as he supported the lifeless head on his knee, 
and gazed fixedly on the pale and noble features, 
and the bold bright eye that was now closed for 
ever! 

In fearful contrast to the silence of sorrow 
that reigned around was the appearance of An¬ 
drews, who now rushed through the throng. The 
aged features of the wretched man were frenzied 
and ghastly; a.flash of triumph passed over them 
•as he stood again at his master's side, and raised 
the fallen standard he had borne 8» long; and 
shouted a hollow cry, and then he waved the 
crimsoned sword he had gathered again from the 
field. 

“ It was Sir Richard’s.” he said: “ I could not 
leave it behind; he bade me ^ve it to his son 

Beville, and to my I,ord-Sir Seville! and 

where is he ?—where is my master ?” and then he 
turned his hard and tearless eye on the body. 
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“ Oh, villain I villain} he came with deadly 
purpose, with dark vengeance against that life; 
but 1 have slain liim ; I have revenged my Lord— 
ay, slain my daughter’s child—ha! ha ! ha !” and 
his wild laugh passed through the air like that of 
a demon over the despair of a guilty soul. “ This 
is his blood !” and he held forth his garments that 
were saturated with it—“ the blood of a gallant 
hoy! How will Mary’s eye meet this sight—that 
gentle, loving eye that doated on her 6rst-born 
she shall weave a shroud for her son.—Arc those 
red tresses the long light locks of my Lord, that 
he wore this mom f—Look, Sir Beville, on your 
proud banner!—awake!—the enemy are nigh— 
they come ! they come !'" 

More than once to that dark array did the 
Marquis and Hopton ride up rapidly, and urge 
them to finish the day, by storming the few breast, 
works that remained, but without any effect. It 
was strange that men could so soon pass from one 
extreme of feeling to the other: hut the thirst of 
the fight, the very desire of revenge, that it was 
thought would have burned within them, moved 
* them not. To the entreaties and even menaces of 
the commanders they returned only sullen glances 
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or words of defiance. The roar of the artillery 
rose on every side, as the struggle grew darker 
towards its close: more than once, the balls from 
the retiring enemy struck the skirts of the column; 
and then a stifled groan was heard; but the tears 
that streamed down the rugged features, the loud 
and bitter sob, the murmur of voices that rose at 
times from that serried phalanx, and then was 
hushed again, were for its commander alone. He 
had died, that the glory of the day might rest 
with the troops of his province; and they remem¬ 
bered his parting words; and cared not for suc¬ 
cess, now that he could no longer share it with 
them. He had what he sought, the deathless de¬ 
votion of these thousands of gallant men, who felt, 
while they gazed on Ins lifeless farm, that there 
lay the pride of their province, the guardian of its 
interests, the father of its people, brightest and 
noblest character it had ever known. 

The army of Waller was now retiring on all 
sides; but the tide of victory, once arrested, was 
not afterwards regained by the Iloyalists. The 
Republicans quitted their formidable })osition, but 
took post about demi-culverin shot distance be¬ 
hind some stone walls on the small plain, where 
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they maintained a tolerable order and countenance. 
The Kiiijr's liorse were so shaken, that only six 
hundred remained out of four times that number 
that had entered the held in the morning: the 
enemy, too, were so broken, and had suffered so se* 
vere a loss, that they dared not quit their stone 
defences to encounter their foe again on plain 
ground; so that each side continued looking at 
each other till night drew on, exchanging only a 
few shots from time to time from the ordnance. 
The night set in exceedingly dark, and the wind 
rose and swept rudely over the field of battle; 
not a star was visible in the* wild and threatening 
sky; and the wearied troops, compelled to guard 
vigilantly the position that had been won, felt the 
long watches of an inclement night after a battle, 
harder to bear than the penis of the day. The 
wind rushed through the dark woods that had 
been so fiercely contested, with a mournful and 
startling sound; and voices often came on the blast, 
not those of triumph or joy, but the groans and 
cries for help of the wounded, who lay writhing 
beneath the branches. 

At midnight the enemy silently began to draw 
off from the field, leaving lighted matches on the 

G 2 
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Stone walls behind whicli they had lain; they 
inarched in great disorder and expedition to Bath, 
leaving behind them some ammunition, and great 
store of arms. When the day broke, tlie King's 
army found themselves entire masters of the field : 
the success, however, was dearly earned, and was 
not sufficiently decisive to be attended with any 
eminent advantages. After burying their dead, 
and setting up a trophy <»f their victory, the Koy- 
aiists marched back to Marsfield, a place at a few 
miles’ distance, repassing in the way the stream that 
had been tlie scene of the deadly cavalry skirmish 
the day before. It was a mortifying spectacle to 
see so many of their officers, as well as men, lying 
dead on the banks and in the water, which indeed 
was in some parts nearly choked with the number. 
Several were only wounded, and had remained 
there, heljdessly listening to the noise of the battle 
above, or gazing on the moving columns, till night 
came down. Among them was Bnskerville, tlie 
veteran captain who had served in the Low Coun¬ 
tries under Vere : when he raised his eyes faintly 
to the shattered columns that defiled beside him, 
lie said, how true had been the words of his com¬ 
mander on the morning before, that Lansdownc 
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would not prove another Stratton; and where is 
he now he asked eagerly of the soldiers who had 
raised him from the ground ; “ I sec him not here; 
he would not abandon the most experienced of his 
officers.” 

% 

“ There is your leader,” said one of the soldiers, 
pointing to the deep phalanx of Cornish infantry, 
who marched apart, bearing the body of their 
commander in the midst, on a temporary bier of 
crossed pikes, and covered with the standard for 
a pall. They were resolved that no soil should 
cover it but their own native one, and that it 
shoidd be borne by a strong detachment to his 
ancient castle of Stowe. 

iVot0,—“ But for the incredible boldness of the Cornish 
foot, this had proved a sad day. That which would have 
clouded any victory, and made the loss of others less spoken 
of, was the death of Sir Beville Granville, their commander. 
Leading up his pikes, he sustained tliree full charges of the 
enemy’s horse, whom he entirely broke and routed, and 
gained the brow of the hill in the face of the cannon from 
the breastworks. But in the third charge, his horse giving 
ground, he was slain with a blow from a pole-axe.” 

Clabendok, lastedit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


" 0 she'a ta'en a horse should he fleet at her speed, 

And she’s ta’en a sword should he sharp at her need; 
Your castle stands strong, and your hopes soar on high, 
But lady, fair Indy, all blossoms to die.” 

ScoiT. 

The march of the Royalists after the battle was 
directed straight to Oxford, where a great part of 
their force arrived a few days after.^ It could not 
be called a triumphant return, since the victory of 
Lansdowne was by no means decisive, having 
caused the loss of many brave officers, and com¬ 
pletely crippled the haughty and formidable body 
of cavalry, who had till then met with no reverse 
in the field. Waller also had advanced from his 
quarters, a few days after the action, with so mucli 
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audacity, that he had harassed the march of the 
Koyalists, and sat down before Devizes, with the 
intention of forming the siege of that place. Here 
the greater part of the retiring infantry halted; 
ivhile the cavalry, under the Marquis of Hertford, 

i 

hastened on to Oxford, where they arrived in the 
middle of the night. T!ie King Iiad retii*ed to 
rest, filled with sanguine hopes of the complete 
success of his western army, when a wearied and 
wounded Cavalier, who ha<! preceded the main 
body, dismounted at the entrance of the Koyal 
quarters, and hastily entering, demanded of the 
groom of the chamber, if his Majesty was yet re¬ 
tired to rest, and whether he miglit be favoured 
with an audience. 

The King, hearing the voices, rang the silver 
bell that always stood by his bed-side; for in these 
stirring times his rest was frequently broken by 
sudden alarms; and Mr. Herbert, his favourite 
attendant, entered to know his pleasure. The 
former inquired who had arrived, and what meant 
the sudden noise in the street, and tlie voices 
without. Herbert replied, it was part of the caval¬ 
ry returned from the fight with Waller; and that 
one of their chief officers, now in the antechamber, 
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craved an audience of lus Majesty. The latter 
ordered him to be instantly admitted; and a few 
moments after, Colonel Trevanion was ushered, for 
the first time, into the presence of the monarch he 
bad so often desired to behold, to whom he was 
already well known by reputation. The latter 
bent on one knee. 

“You have been beaten,” said Charles with his 
usual quickness, as he held out his hand for the 
officer to kiss. “ I looked not for this at Hert¬ 
ford’s hands, still less at that of niy brave Cornisli.” 

“You would have looked for it Jong in vain, 
my Liege,” said the other. 

“ Then, why are you here thus cjuickly ?” was 
the reply; “this is not the western road. Is 
Waller's force so broken and dis}K*rscd, that you 
find no enemy to deal with ? Where U tlie Mar¬ 
quis ?—and my faithful soldier, Sirjleville?” 

“ The day was a hot and bloody one,” the other 
replied, “ and the loss was severe ere the field was 
our own; but the army was shaken, and some of 
our chief officers have fallen.—I have a despatch 
from the Marquis for your Majesty’s eye, and also 
a letter from ray noble friend.” 

Charles took the packet and the letter, but 
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looked not at cither, and fixed his dark eye full on 
the bearer.—“ Is Maurice slain ?” 

“No, my Liege; he lives, though hurt in the 
fray." 

“And your heroic leader, Colonel Trevanion, 
who was to my cause as a host ?—why is this letter 
given me thus ?—death has not stricken him down, 

I trust in God?” 

“ He is no more, Sire,” said the latter; “ he died 
at the head of his troops, after breaking through 
the cavalry and defences of Waller.” 

The King shaded his brow with his hand for a 
few moments, and his features assumed a yet more 
melancholy and pensive expression.—“ We have 
bought our victory dearly,” he swd at last. “I 
know not how it is, but death ever delights to take 
away my most loved and trusty servants in the 
hour that I have the greatest need of them.—>Foor 
Sir Beville !—I loved the man, Trevanion, for his 
generous and chivalric qualities; there was no 
selfishness about him. In my friendship there is • 
a blank left that few can supply; and in all the 
West, the chief prop of Royalty is gone.—How 
died he, said you ?” 

o 5 
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“ Even in the heart of the enemy, in the midst 
of the breastworks he had stormed.” 

“ It was like him—it was like his brave and 
devoted heart. Were you near him when he died ? 
Did the success of the day fail with him ?” 

“ The success was gallantly followed up by the 
Earl of Carnarvon and Hopton, under the Mar¬ 
quis's eye. It had been more decisive, but the fall 
of my friend paralysed his troops. The Cornish 
thought less of victory than of him; and for me, 
my Liege, 1 would rather have laid beside him in 
the grave, than live to tell of Ids victory.” 

“Kneel,” said the King, drawinghis sword. The 
young soldier again bent the knee to his prince, 
who laid the sword on bis shoulder.—“ Rise, Sir 
John Trevanion,” he said; “ receive this as some 
recompence for your own gallantry in my service, 
at Stratton as well as on this fatal^eld. Now 
retire, for you arc wearied, and have nut, 1 see, 
escaped from the field unscathed. I will read the 
Marquis's letter, and the last, alas!—the last of 
your friend.” 

The King sat down on the couch, and drawing 
the silver lamp towards him, cfpened the letter of 
the Marquis: it was a brief detail of the action, 
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and the rapid retreat that succeeded it> with the 
various casualties sustained. Charles read it with 
little emotion, for the General was not a favourite. 
“ He would have written with as much enthu¬ 
siasm,” he said, lading it aside, if he had sent 
me a detail of his famous garden and foreign 
plants; he is a sincere and honourable man, but 
not the Bayard of his country.” He then broke 
the letter of Granville, written a few hours before 
his death, and paused long as he perused it. 
“ 'Tis strange,” he said, “ how a gallant spirit 
can be felt after death in the lines it has traced ! 
He seems to live before me now: I hear his voice, 
that ever counselled nobly for my cause; and look 
on that countenance, on which Heaven itself had 
stamped loyalty ! Yet, why should I pity him ? 
He sleeps amidst the tears and mourning of his 
people, of whom he was the idol; and I, his 
sovereign, were the hand of fate to strike me to> 
morrow, would my memory be embalmed by a 
nation’s woe ? Cruel and cursed destiny! that 
compels me to draw the sword against my people, 
and to scatter firebrands in my passage instead of 
blessings. Oh, thrice happy monarch, to whose 
> ears the voice of rebellion never comes!—the voice 
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that harrows up each gentle feeling, and bids the 
blood of the high-born and the lowly flow like 
water at their prince's feet. 'Tis a fearful sacrifice! 
—and, England I the heart of tliy king has shrunk 
from it like that of the victim at the altar—but it 

I 

must be made 1 When, when will Heaven send 
its angel of peace, as to the patriarch of old, to 
say, * Stay thine hand ?* It is rebellion, in its 
fiercest and most obdurate form! France, Austria, 
Spain,—all urge me to crush the bold assumption.s 
of my people, that, if endureii, would scalier 
ashes on my kingly crown, and hew the limbs of 
my power in pieces, as the captive king was hewed 
by the prophet.—Forgive me, 0 G(xl! forgive 
me," said the prince, clasping his hands, and 
raising his large melancholy eyes to heaven, if 1 
have erred in this thing, or have at any time gone 
beyond the bounds of mercy, in wUgt I thought 
justice due to my throne—the throne thou gavest 
me—the head thou hast anointed." And then 
passing, as was often his manner, from the must 
powerful emotions to an attention to the smallest 
trifles, he cast his eyes on the timepiece on the 
opposite wall of the apartment. ** It is not yet 
the hour," he said, “ for my devotions." He then ' 
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paced slowly through the chamber; the strife of 
resignation with baffleA ambition strotjgly pour- 
trayed on his features, till the hour of midnight, 
at which he was wont to retire, struck loudly. 
Charles stood a few momeivts striving to resume 
his composure of thought, and banish tlic world 
and its rending interests from his affections; and 
then knelt down, and remained for an hour en> 
gaged in earnest and sincere devotion. 

The light of the silver lamp fell on the dejected 
yet princely countenance of tlic suppliant, his 
chesnut hair, and large grey eye, that at this mo¬ 
ment seemed full of his own or his people's woes. 
There was, indeed, that singular and nameless ex¬ 
pression on the King's features, that, to the eyes 
of others, seemed to presage some awful doom im¬ 
pending over him ; that he was a man marked for 
calamity. There were moments in his life in 
which he seera^ to be conscious of this himself. 
Whether this was the case at present is uncertain ; 
but the stern chiefs of the Republicans would 
have spared their epithets of the “ profane'and 
godless King,'' had they witnessed his long, in¬ 
tense, yet subdued emotion, and heard the hushed 
and trembling accents that stole ceaselessly through 
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the apartment. It was a splendid instance of the 
delusions in which the human heart may be per* 
mitted to veil itself, that the prince, who was 
daily and nightly, as now, one of the most humble 
penitents and faithful suppliants at the mercy 
seat, could, tlic next moment, place himself at the 
head of his nobles in the headlong charge on hie 
people—could forget at times tl)e word and 
pledge he had given the latter, and sally from 
one beaten held to another, with the patience and 
courage of a martyr, in the defence of what he 
lielieved to be his sacred and inviolable rights. 

Trevanion, in the mean time, had been con¬ 
ducted by one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham¬ 
ber to another apartment, where refreshments 
were set before him ; and while partaking of them, 
he was surrounded by a number of nobles and 
officers of the court, curious and ea^r to know 
the particulars of the recent fight; Wounded and 
sorely harassed with the sleepless nights and days 
of the retreat from Mursfield, he could reply 
but briefly to the inquiries put to him on all 
sides; but his answers were sufficient to damp 
entirely the confidence of the Cavaliers. The fact 
that Waller, with a numerous army, was within 
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a few marches of the city, and about to press 
the siege of Devizes, was sufficient to excite 
the worst surmises of the future. Although the 
ebb and flow of the King’s affairs had long been 
marvellously changeable and precarious, the 
whole court had looked forward to that general’s 
defeat as a positive certainty. The shattered re¬ 
mains of the cavalry entering the city soon after, 
confirmed the darkest rc^iorts. 

Sick to the heart, for the first time, of war and 
all its attendants, Trevanion gladly retired to 
rest; but the rest he sought refused to come at 
his wish, and o'er his quiet pillow, the first he 
had for many nights enjoyed, many a deep and 
warring feeling swept rcsistlessly. Even the sor¬ 
row for his friend yielded at times to the elation 
that the late interview with his King had inspired. 
It was delightful to receive at last the meed of 
all his toils—the goal for which he had panted 
was gained; and the parting words of Eleanor 
seemed to bis ardent fancy to be realized, “ that 
he would soon revel in the smiles of princes.” 
Day broke at last on many a breast unquiet as 
his own. Charles felt all the bitterness of his si- 
t tuation; seldom since tlie civil strife, liod the 
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morn ushered in a gloomier prospect. The Earl 
of Essex, with his whole army, was within ten 
miles of the city; inactive, it was true; but every 
hour might bring him before the gates; and Wal¬ 
ler was only thirty miles off: should these forces 
join, he was irretrievably lost. The presence-cham¬ 
ber was thronged with officers and courtiers at 
an early hour; and the King, after he had again 
passed an hour in his devotions, entered the hall. 
It might be said, however, that his was the most 
serene and cheerful countenance among the as¬ 
sembly : he even joined in some mirthful passages 
with the Earl of Pembroke; and bade the Marquis 
of Hertford, whose aspect was at this moment 
more grave than it was even its wont, to be of 
good cheer; that the sky was always the brightest 
and cheariest after a storm. 

“You have done gallantly in-^e fight of 
Lansdowno, Marquis,” he said; though some 
of the blood shed there might well have been 
spared.” The prince’s olive aspect and un¬ 
gracious figure at that moment made its ap- 
piearance.—“ Maurice," said the King, stretching 
out his hand with a smile towards him, “ we 
are glad to see you in our presence again; the 
more so, as it was reported you were griev- 
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ously hurty*ui, my I..ord of Carnarvon,— 
you are welcome; ready ’quipi^cd again for the 
field, I SCO : we can ill spare you from the court, 
now that the coming of our Queen asks for the 
presence of our most accomplished and travelled 
cavaliers.” 

The nobleman requested to accompany the relief 
under Lord Wilmot, that he understood was to 
march the same day for Devizes. At that mo* 
menC 'L'revanion made his appearance. 

“ You are not also almut to entreat leave to 
join AVilmot, Sir John ?” said the King seri¬ 
ously; “rest and ease are at present more fitting 
for your state: remain near our person; I would 
fain have one of iny faithful Cornish leaders in 
my court.” 

Great as was the show of zeal in this assembly, 
it was too evident to a close observer that the 
seeds of discontent and jealousy were deeply sown 
in the minds of many of the courtiers. The 
speedy approach of the Queen, who had her fa¬ 
vourites at court, and would, no doubt, resume 
her influence over the King’s councils, added to 
the acrimony of tliese feelings. 

^ In the present strait, the native energy of 
Charles’s mind was conspicuous, and seemed to 
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rise more clastic aod vigoT^o^o-.cs the prospect 
grew darker every moment. Before mid-day, 
Lord Wilmot was despatched with fifteen hundred 
horse and some artillery, with a command to re¬ 
lieve Devizes at all hazards; and on the same day 
Charles left Oxford with two regiments to meet 
the Queen; and many a secret prayer that she 
might never enter the walls of Oxford, accompa¬ 
nied the deceitful smiles and blessings of his 
courtiers, at parting. It was not, periiaps, the part 
that a less uxorious monarch would have taken, 
when his city and court were threatened with two 
strong armies within a day's march, to turn his 
back on each for a time, and hasten, by a march 
of two days, to seek his long absent consort. 
Every hour might bring Essex and Waller to the 
gates, and scarcely a regiment within to resist 
them; while Charles was flying on^hc wings of an 
affection that time had never chilled or changed, 
and which his increasing misfortunes made him 
deem, perhaps, his only stay on earth. 

There were many things conduced to render 
this meeting with his Queen a welcome and delight¬ 
ful one. A long time had elapsed since she had 
left the kingdom, driven thence in part by the 
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persecutions of the Commons, liver since her de¬ 
parture, she had used the most devoted endeavours 
to aid the King's affairs, by her personal influence 
at a foreign court, and by pawning all lier jewels 
to raise money for his service. And now she was 
drawing near with a fine and seasonable reinforce¬ 
ment of troops, which she had assembled around 
her. The present imposing condition in which she 
approached Oxford afforded a striking contrast to 
the desolate plight in which she liad quittetl licr 
kingdom. After being driven about fur several 
days by a furious tempest, she had landed at a 
small and obscure place on the coast, almost alone, 
and eagerly sought a few hours' rest after the 
calamities of the voyage. During the night, how¬ 
ever, two or three of the Parliament's ships cast 
anchor near the shore, and commenced a sharp 
cannonade on the quarters of the ill-fated Queen 
and her scanty retinue. '‘While still in my bed,” 
she wrote the King, “ the bullets whistled so 
loud about me, and several of them passed quite 
through the house, so that, cloatlicd as I could 
be, I went on foot some little distance out of the 
town, under the shelter of a ditch, whither, before 
could get, the cannon bullets fell thick about us. 
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and a serpent was killed within twenty paces of 
me.” The present was, perhaps, the most trium¬ 
phant moment of Henrietta's life: she advanced 
at the head of the army, which, by ^eat exertions, 

she had gathered together at York, consisting of 

« 

three thousand foot, thirty companies of horse, 
and a hundred waggons of money, provisions, and 
ammunition. She was attended by the gallant 
Earl of Montrose, afterwards so renowned for his 
exploits in the North; and the Earl of St. Alban's 
commanded her regiment of guards; the infantry 
was led by the perfidious Leslie. It needed not 
the charm of beauty and talent to give eclat to a 
Queen’s approach, in this martial and commanding 
attitude; these, however, she possessed in an 
eminent degree; and when Charles, who had 
hastened day and night, saw the force afar off in 
full march, and the Royal banner^orne before his 
devoted consort, his dark and melancholy counte¬ 
nance was lighted with a vivid joy. ** I am 
content,” he had written to one of his favourite 
nobles, ** to be tossed, weather-beaten, and ship¬ 
wrecked, so as she may be in a safe harbour. Her 
sympathy with me in afflictions will make her 
virtues shine with greater lustre, os stars in th£ 
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darkest night; for she loves me, not my fortunes.’' 
All his late reverses and blighted prospects va< 
nished in a moment from his thoughts, as he 
spurred his horse over the plain, followed by a few 
of his cavalry. The Queen advanced from the 
ranks on her palfrey to meet him : it was a mo¬ 
ment of exquisite joy to both. Calamity had ren¬ 
dered each more dear to the other than in the 
hours of their grandeur and prosperity: never in 
his palace of Whitehall had Charles gazed on the 
proud and beautiful features of his princess with 
such rapture as now, that he met her, a restored 
exile, on this wild and desolate plain. 

“ Henri,” his name of endearment, “ you bring 
a gallant array to welcome me; it is more fitting 
you grant me admission into your ranks as a fugi¬ 
tive prince.—My poor forces cut a sorry figure 
compared with yours." 

“ It was right,'’ said the Queen proudly, “ that, 
the pxilc should return with power to claim her 
right, and not as a lonely fugitive. Is it not a 
gallant force, Charles, and nobly officered ?—thanks 
to the efforts of my Lord of Montrose, for whom 
I must intreat your Majesty's favour and counte¬ 
nance." 
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“ Your request was needless for one of the most 
faithful and devoted of tny servants,” said the 
King, as he kindly greeted tlie Ear], wlio rode, 
proud of his charge, by the side of his Royal 
mistress: “ thanks, however, for this fresh and 
timely service; it shall not be forgotten.” 

A vivid emotion came to Montrose’s dark and 
sanguine features, as he expressed liis perfect de¬ 
votion to his Majesty’s service, as if a presentiment 
of his future triumphs in the Royal cause had 
then crossed his thoughts. 

“ You arc come in the hour of need,” said the 
King, glancing his eye over the well-appointed 
force; “for, in truth, I am hardly bested.—God 
grant you be tlie herald of victory to my arms, 
Henrietta! and why should I doubt it ? This 
poor train is all I could summon to welcome your 
coming. Waller on one side, i»tl Essex on the 
other, like two dark clouds, threaten every mo¬ 
ment to overwhelm me.” 

“ Then we will on,” said the Queen; “ every 
moment is precious.—But where is your brave 
Western army; they are not scattered, surely, 
before Waller .p” 

“ No, they were victors,” said the King; “ but 
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their victory cost them dear: here is one of their 
faithful leaders, whom I must present to your 
Majesty.—Colonel Trevanion, you have well served 
one sovereign; you will not refuse doing homage 
to the other,—to one who will thank you more 

f 

warmly even than myself.” 

The latter sprang from his liorse and knelt 
beside the palfrey of Henrietta, who fixed her eyes 
intently on hi.s pallid countenance and elegant 
form, and held out her small and fair hand, which 
he pressed devotedly to his lips. 

" I have heard of your fight of Stratton,” she 
said; “ ’twas one of the noblest services that brave 
men ever did their King." 

“ Vour Majesty forgets,” said the Jiarl of St. 
Alban’s, “ that on the place of this happy meeting 
was held the gallant fight of last year, the first of 

your battles Yon now stand on the ground of 

EdgehilL There, on the left, is the spot where your 
’ Majesty charged and the rebels gave way: some 
of their scattered weapons remain there even now.” 

It was as the Earl said; and the singular circum¬ 
stance of meeting his Queen again on.the very field 
of that action, had wholly escaped Charles’s notice 
ii^ the ardour of his feelings. 
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“ You speak truth, St. Alban’s,” he said, look¬ 
ing eagerly round; “it is even so.—Uenrietta, see 
you that rising ground on the left? there Rupert 
broke the left wing of the rebels, and lost the vic¬ 
tory by his mad pursuit amidst the inclosurcs in 
front: their foot broke in on me while surrounded 
with a slender guard; Lindesay fell while defend- 
ing me; and the standr.rd-bcarer, Sir Edward 
Verney, was killed at my feet. The night was 
passed on this desolate waste, without tent, slielter, 
or refreshment; and tlie e.\cc$slve cold was keener 
than the stroke of the sword; and, when morning 
dawned, we were a faint and dispirited host.” 

The Queen gazed on the Held, the first, but not 
the most successful of her husband, with intense 
curiosity; and, putting Iier palfrey to a canter, 
rode to the rising ground on the left, to survey it 
to greater advantage. It was^ wild and waste 
scene, on which nut a tree or shrub grew, inter¬ 
sected by ditches and inclosures, amidst which 
rose the eminence of Edgehill. Many of the relics 
of the fight were still on the ground: scattered 
weapons, broken pieces of armour, even still at¬ 
tested the long and sharp pursuit of Rupert’s 
cavalry. A single and wretched dwelling stood on 
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the ground which the rebels had occupied; it was 
that wherein the Earl of Lindesay, after being 
taken, had died in the night for want of surgi¬ 
cal aid, and from the extreme and cruel cold. 
Here the iirst blood had been drawn in a stricken 

I 

field; and the most painful emotions were mingled 
with those of a more exciting nature in their 
Majesties’ minds, as they regarded in silence 
the scene. Little time was given, however, to 
thoughts of this kind, as the waste now began to 
be covered with people, drawm together by curi¬ 
osity from the neighbouring town of Keinton and 
other places. They quickly gathered towards the 
spot; the old and the young, the blooming peasant, 
girl, as well os the aged matron halting painfully 
along, eager to beliold their sovereigns. Sur¬ 
rounding the rising ground, they rent the air with 
their acclamations. The spectacle, at tliis moment, 
would have inspired the most wavering mind with 
loyal feelings. The fair and gallant princess, who 
sat her horse with admirable grace, was listening 
with a kindling eye as Charles pointed out the 
various places of the eventful 6ght. The Royal 
standard waved above their heads, and behind was 
a train of nobles and chief officers; while the fine 
VOL. III. H 
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body of troops the Queen had brought stood in 
ranks on each side. With a look in which sadness 
and exultation were strangely blended, the King, 
at last, bade the force put itself in motion, and, 
placing himself at its head, beside his consort 
and her ladies, the array moved on at a rapid 
pace towards Oxford. The shouts and acclama¬ 
tions of the people followed them over the plain: 
Charles could not hide from himself, however, 
the remembrance that these very people, when he 
retreated in evil plight from the held on the 
morning after the battle, a few months before, had 
followed him with execrations and insults. 

“ They were to me, at that moment, bitter as 
the curse of Shimei,” he said to the Queen; and 
now they are turned to blessings.” 

He was not aware that the star of his fortunes 
was even now most propitious, an? that, in the 
same hour he met Henrietta, Lord Wilraot gained 
a decisive victory over Waller at Iloundway, on 
the very day after he had led the horse from 
Oxford to relieve the town of Devizes. Neve^ 
was any thing more welcome and seasonable than 
this blessed defeat,” os it was called, which en- 
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tirely retrieved the wretched state of Charles's 
affairs. 

'As they drew within view of the city on the 
third morning, the messengers despatched with 
the intelligence were seen approaching at their 
utmost speed, who brought the letter written by 
Wilmot from the field, which rendered this “a 
day of perfect joy to the King," who did not fail 
to believe, that the coming of Henrietta, from 
which many of his nobles had augured ill, had 
brought success and triumph along with it. 

As they drew nigh the city, they were met by 
crowds pouring forth: it was evident that the face 
of things was entirely changed; no more dark and 
discouraging rumours, sad and dejected faces in 
the streets, and the momentary looking for the 
enemy at the gates. Joy was in every counts 
nance, and loyalty on every tongue. The Earl of 
Essex, whose strong force had been, for several 
days, within a few hours' distance, had suddenly, 
quite disheartened with the loss at Roundway, 
retreated, with a great loss of reputation, to Ux¬ 
bridge. 

Before entering the gates, they were received by 

H S 
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the city authorities^ and the order of the procesaon 
was arranged. The entry into the city is termed, 
by the journal of the time, “ magnificent and tri¬ 
umphant the soldiers lined each side of the 
streets, and every house was thronged with spec¬ 
tators. The windows were filled with well-dressed 
ladies, who hailed with enthusiasm the ret^urn of 
the long absent and ill-treate<l Queen; flowers 
and garlands were lavished on her head as the 
carriage moved slowly along, and handkerchiefs 
wildly waved, while the acclamations filled the 
air. Among all the fair and admired who 
were gathered on that day, there were few fairer 
or more attractive women than Henrietta; now 
entering on her thirty-fourth year, and with the 
fresiiness of her beauty still unbroken by the 
calamities that had of late pressed heavily on her 
spirit. Her countenance hod a decided French 
character, and this abated, in the minds of many, 
the influence her personal attractions would other¬ 
wise have gained her: the dark, sprightly, and 
wandering eye, the witching smile, and the air 
of levity, as her enemies said, but which her 
friends more justly deemed of gaiety and liveli¬ 
ness, which a foreign court and cd ication had 
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early implanted. There was in her features, how¬ 
ever, a spirit and princely command, that put the 
spectators in mind of those of her renowned father, 
Henry the Fourth, to whom she bore a strong 
resemblance. Trumpets and loud music sounded 
as the procession passed along: the great pensioii- 
ers came first; next the heralds and serjeants at 
arms; then the chief generals. Rupert and the 
Duke of Richmond rode on each side the cnacii 
that contained their Majesties. They were con¬ 
demned, however, to stop about midway, and en¬ 
dure one of those ordeals to which Royalty, in its 
happiest moments, is sometimes exposed. The 
town-clerk advanced on foot, and while the caval¬ 
cade stood still, he made a suitable and dignified 
speech, in his own eyes, on the memorable occa¬ 
sion ; which having finished, he presented tlir 
Queen with a purse of gold. Henrietta took the 
heavy gift in her small and beautiful hand, and 
thought, probably, at the moment, of the loss of 
her own jewels, which she had sold in HuUand to 
raise a few thousand pounds for the King. She 
returned a gracious answer to the donor, who 
was allowed to kiss the Qngera that hod clasped 
his gift, and the procession again advanced. At 
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Christ Church it was received by the Vice Chan¬ 
cellor and the heads of houses in grand proces* 
sion; and at Merton College, where the progress 
of the day terminated, an oration was pronounced 
in a somewhat more elotjuent and classic strain 
than that of the loyal and devoted town-clerk. 
A suit of apartments had been hastily fitted up 
in Merton College for the reception and residence 
of the Queen ; and though less splendid and royal 
in their air and array than Whitehall, that had so 
long been her home, she entered them with a light 
step and elated heart; for the dawn of a brighter 
day had begun, and the “ dark clouds of sorrow,” 
in her husband's words, seemed to have rolled 
away for ever. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** And courtljr grandeur bright 
The fancy may delight; 

But never, never can come near the heart.*' 

In Merton College, the suit of apartments called 
the Warden’s lodgings had been prepared for the 
Queen, and here the Court might now be said to be 
established. The King passed the greater part of 
his time there; and her influence in the Royal coun¬ 
cils was so well known, that most of the generals and 
nobles were to be seen d^y in attendance. Her late 
misfortunes had not in the slightest degree tamed 
her spirit, or abated the love of intrigue and fa¬ 
vouritism that had already wrought much mischief 
to the cause. Henrietta was well fitted, by nature 
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and habit, to shine in an assembly like that now 
gathered around her, that might be rather called 
a select than a numerous or splendid one. The 
disorder of the King's affairs, the scantiness of his 
finances, and the withdrawing of several nobles to 
the side of the Commons, had conspired to throw 
a partial gloom, as well as constraint, over the 
Court. Charles, too, appeared with more grace in 
the cabinet, and in the held also, than he did in 
the circles of his courtiers. The mildness and 
evenness of his temper and manners, did not atone 
for their want of gaiety and spirit. Unlike his 
more fortunate son, who succeeded in disguising 
the utter worthlessness and hollowness of his heart 
under an attractive outside, Charles had sometimes 
the air of being out of his element even in the 
assemblies of his own Court; and some even 

thought that the mitre of the See oT^Rome would 

✓ 

have sat more becomingly on his sad and severe 
brow than the crown of England. Even the 
lighter passages of discourse, and even of wit, that 
he sometimes attempted, never came with a free 
and courtly grace from his lips. This was caused 
partly by his occasional stammering, his slow and 
sententious utterance, and that his melancholy eye 
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often contradicted what the sweet smile in his grave 
and handsome features averred. There could not 
be a greater contrast in the manner and spirit of 
two persons, than between their Majesties, as they 
stood side by side in the saloon of the Warden’s 
apartments, courteously receiving and answering 
the many compliments and congratulations of the 
courtiers. It was a few days after the victory of 
Roundway, and their happy return to Oxford, and 
each eye seemed bright, and each word confident, 
in the assembly. The number of ladies present 
was fur fewer than that of cavaliers. Among 
them, however, were some of the finest and most 
elegant women of the age, who still looked on their 
Queen with attachment and admiration. 

The latter had not entirely consulted the tastes 
of the people to whom she was returned, in 
being accompanied by two French maids of 
honour, as they were now termed; but in Hol¬ 
land they had been received with joy as early 
and welcome associates; and by the Marquis de 
Vieu Ville, a French nobleman who had ren¬ 
dered her important services in Holland. The 
former had been favourites of the young prin¬ 
cess ere she had quitted the court of Versailles; 
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and, with little of the inconstancy or want of 
feeling for which their nation was often reproach¬ 
ed, they hastened to their royal friend with eager¬ 
ness during her transient exile in Holland. 
The King had, a few years before, suddenly sent 
all his consort's foreign attendants back to their 
own land, in spite of her entreaties, on suspicion of 
their intrigues. Now, however, had she come 
with the whole French or Dutch court at her heels, 
they would have been welcomed. The elder of 
these ladies was of the Queen's own age; but her 
companion, Mademoiselle de Vieu Ville, the Mar¬ 
quis’s daughter, was at least five years younger. 
Unlike most of the women of her country, nature 
had given her, in common with the princess she 
attended, a fair and delicate complexion. Such 
was the life and charm of her conversation, that a 
stranger did not for some time discover that a large, 
dark, and subduing eye, regular and finely expres- 
.sive features, with a commanding figure, did not 
constitute absolute beauty. She had the manners 
and tone of feeling of a female of the highest rank, 
with the advantage of having lived at court during 
the regency of Catharine de Medicis, a woman 
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whose high intellect and aspiring spirit had no 
equals in any court of the age. 

The Court of Oxford could not but present, at 
this moment, a rather singular contrast to the bril¬ 
liant and striking one of the Tuilleries, which these 
foreigners had lately left. Divines of every dig¬ 
nity and degree, from the bishops and vice*chan> 
cellor down to the fellow, were mingled with nobles 
and intriguing or discontented courtiers, and a few 
of the still loyal members of the Commons. Rare¬ 
ly, however, had an assemblage of choicer spirits 
been gathered together in so confined a circle. 
Since the days of the Crusades, the character of 
the nobles of England had never shone forth so 
illustriously as now, by their heroism in the field, 
and their devotedness to the cause of their unfor¬ 
tunate master. 

The eye of the Queen wandered with the highest 
satisfaction over the brilliant crowd of brave and 
high-born men who now drew nigh to congratulate 
her return. It was not every look and word, how¬ 
ever, of flattery and welcome that expressed the 
feelings of the heart. Henrietta knew this full 
well, and that many a noble wished her, from his 
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soul, amidst the dykes and flats of Holland, rather 
than by her husband’s side. Nearest to her person 
stood Jermyn, her chief favourite, afterwards pro> 
moted, by her influence, to be Earl of St. Alban’s. 
Many a malignant look was directed at this man, 
about whose intimacy with his mistress whispers 
already began to be afloat It is more than pro> 
bable that they were at this period perfectly 
groundless, and that Henrietta’s often levity of 
manner and discourse gave a handle to the slanders 
of her enemies. 

** Falkland,” said the Queen eagerly, as that 
nobleman approached, “it gives me joy to see 
our poor Court honoured by your presence: I 
deemed you were in the North with Newcastle; 
we could ill spare you at this moment. I must 
present you to my friend Vieu Ville, to whom 
you are no stranger, for the fame» of the flower 
of our nobles is as well known at the Tuilleries as 
in WhitchaU.” 

The latter coloured deeply as he replied, that 
he was too retired a being to enjoy so wide-spread 
a name.—** Your Majesty knows,” he said, ** how 
dear my country dwelling and household gods 
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have been to tnc, so that they have deemed me a 
monk rather than a courtier." 

“Ay, Falkland, that is true, and likewise that 
the attractive recluse has seduced many to forsake 
both the court and college to come to his solitude 
and hold Converse with him.—Beware of this 
man," she said to her companion; “ beneath that 
calm and downcast eye and pensive smile there 
lurks a world of witchery; not the less to be 
dreaded that his heart has hitherto been ar¬ 
mour of proof against female charms, though 
he has roved through Italy and our own dear 
land.” 

The fair foreigner gazed earnestly at the man 
whose praises she had so often heard: he was 
thought too to be eminently beautiful; but his 
sweet, thoughtful, melancholy features did not 
please her eye, and she soon turned it away. 

“ Who is that noble-looking man," she askedi 
“ whose mien, if met with in a desert, you might 
swear was the image of a princely soul 

“ Ah ! that is the Oriental traveller, the gallant 
Carnarvon," said the Queen, ** whose spirit would 
have better suited the age of chivalry than this 
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degenerate one. He has travelled through Turkey, 
and Syria, and the sultry East, that have left 
the marks of their clime, as you see, on his sun¬ 
burnt and handsome countenance. He is just 
returned from the victory of Roundway, to which 
he mainly contributed.’’ • 

“ Prince, you are welcome,” said the Queen, 
with a bold tone, and a manner totally altered, 
as Rupert drew near; “ you arc not fresh from 
Roundway, I think 

** I have been deeply engaged in the North, 
which prevented my having the honour of attend¬ 
ing your Majesty on your landing.” 

«It is an honour easily dispensed with,” said 
the Queen, who could not boar Rupert, of whose 
influence and reputation she was extremely jea¬ 
lous, and who often crossed her designs. ** And 
where docs your Highness intmd next is 
it for the siege of Bristol or Gloucester?—The 
latter, be ass^d, will prove another Troy. 
Wilmot, you see, has got great fame in the open 
field. It was a noble flght, that of Roundway.” 

Rupert had long conceived a dislike to this 
nobleman, and his late eminent success had not 
diminished it. “ It is not yet fixed,” he replied, 
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with one of his dark smiles, “ where our next 
service shall be. Bristol' must fall first, as it will 
quickly do; and then the King intends to sit down 
before Gloucester:—^but if it prove another Troy 
to our arms, it is because there is another Helen in 

I 

the strife."” He then bowed, and turned to speak 
to the King, by whom he was most graciously 
received. 

Henrietta coloured to the brow, and cast a 
scornful glance at the retiring general. “ That 
dark.faced and wary Saxon,she said to her com¬ 
panion, '^has already done miscliief enough to 
the cause; and there he goes to hatch some more 
of Ins ill-starred plans, or spoil those of wiser 
heads by his boyish rashness in the field.—But 
here is better metal,’* she continued, as Trevanion 
approached to kiss her hand.—“ Vieu Ville, I 
must make you acquainted with my brave Cor- 
nishman: this is he who stormed the Hill of 
Stratton with a handful of followers, and drove 
the rebels like chaff before him. He is a demi- 
savage, as you see, and comes from an unknown 
land, a wild and desert promontory that juts into 
the Atlantic, and is lashed fur ever with its waves. 
Yet the people can talk and fight; and he has 
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actually found his way from his wild home to the 
Tuilleries, and has conversed with our beloved 
mother.” 

“ Have you, in truth, been in the presence of 
Marie de Medicis said the lady, in the sweetest 
tone of her voice, fixing, at the same time, an ad> 
miring look on the spirited and elegant features of 
Trevanion, still pallid from his wounds. 

“ I have had the pleasure,” said the latter, ** of 
seeing and conversing with the Queen Regent. 
There is such a resemblance, that when I look on 
her Majesty, I fancy her Royal mother is again 
before me." 

“ You are right,” said the lady; ‘‘ there is a 
striking resemblance in the spirit and temper, as 
well as in the features: the same haughty eye and 
dignity of aspect; the same love of sway, embo¬ 
died in a small, fair, and delicate form.” 

** She is, in truth, a noble lady; the blood of her 
father seems to mantle in that delicate check, and 
his dominant spirit is in tliat wayward and impe¬ 
rious glance.” 

“ Name not that theme !" she replied, in emo¬ 
tion ; “ speak not, I entreat you, of the ill-fated 
Henry; the very mention of his name recalls each 
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circumstance of the bloody deed: she was a child 
when it was done ; and I well remember the horror 
that grew up with her, on any accidental mention of 
the deed.—It is strange—but whether from early 
fearful impressions, she believes that a fatality 
hangs over tHe liouse; but let us call a more cheer- 
ful subject,—how liked you the French court 

or your 

gay city to excess; it may be a want of taste.'* 

“ Not love them!” said the other, “ mon Dieu I 
but for the word of her Majesty, 1 should doubt 
your being a true knight: then you cleave still to 
your wild rocks, and see more beauty in the fierce 
waves that beat on them, than in our cascades, gar¬ 
dens, and statues ?” 

“ I may not say that," he replied: “ Iwould not 
so soon lose your good opinion for ever. Gardens 
and palaces, it may be, please me less than the 
native magnificence of my own land: but the fair 
noblesse, the living forms of light and grace that 
dwell there, may never be forgotten ; they haunt 
the memory like splendid visions,—ay, they would 
turn my native wastes, did they wander there, 
into a lovely land.” 

“ Ah ! say you so ?—you are not wholly a barba- 
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I do not love your charmed palace 
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rian then; and you speak my own loved tongue 
with a pure accent, which few of your country¬ 
men do.” 

“ He has not entirely the air of one,” said the 
Queen, turning again towards them; he made 

4 

his escape in time, you sec, Vieu Ville, from his 
western deserts: so must you not do from us, 
Sir John ; I will leave you to enterttrin my friend 
here, while I go to disturb Rupert's colloquy 
with his Majesty, that has lasted long enough.” 

She then addressed the latter, to whom the 
Prince was earnestly syicaking. Charles turned 
from him instantly to his consort, with an ex¬ 
pression of countenance that had more of the ado¬ 
ration of a lover than the attachment of a hus¬ 
band, and listened to her words as if tliey had 
been delicious music to his ear. 

“ Where is my l^ord Wilmot?” she said; 1 

hear he is returned to the city, and wisli to sec 
him: surely he deserves the most honourable wel¬ 
come after such a signal service.—Your Highness, 
perhaps, is better instructed as to his movements; 
they have been rapid and resistless of late.” 

Rupert's swarthy countenance seemed to kindle 
for a moment with anger and jealousy ; but he 
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instantly repressed them, for his uncle’s calm and 
severe eye was on him. With the greatest cour- 
. tesy he replied, that he would go and seek the 
Lord Wilmot, since it was her Majesty’s desire. 

'* It is not a meet hour now, Charles,” she 
said gaily, “for deep councils or crooked plans, 
of which Rupert’s head is always full.—Is not 
this a gallant assembly around us ? See, these 
men's looks are full of confidence and devotion to 
the throne. A few weeks since, I was an exile in 
that vile region of dykes and ditches, treating with 
their plodding and sordid natives.—Ah! St. Denis 
save me from such a fate again 1 The spirit of tliose 
Hollanders infects the very air, that floats sadly 
and heavily around them. Your letters to me, too, 
were full of dejection. Once more, thank Heaven! 
noble and applauding faces are around us, and the 
path to your throne is bright and triumphant.” 

“ Let us not be too certain : I have learned,” 
said the King, “ to mistrust Fortune, so higlily has 
she raised me one moment, but to cast me down 
more fatally the next. A few hours since, and 
never was crowned head more beset with thorns: 
each eye was turned on it in sorrow and despair. 
The people of this good city of Oxford are carried 
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to and fro like a leaf in the blast, and now they 
deem me securely fixed on my throne. Already 
these heads of houses harass me about new digni¬ 
ties and privileges.’* 

At this moment the Vice-Chancellor drew nigh, 
in his full robes of ceremony, to pay his obeisance 
to their Majesties, followed by a small train of 
portly churchmen, whoso full cheeks and goodly 
array showed that the hungry .hand of war, amidst 
the spoliation of Lords and Commons, had spared 
their heritage. 

** No more speeches or homilies, I trust,’' said 
the Queen aside to Jermyn. I vowed a silver 
chalice to St. Ursula, on the day of our entering, if 
she would preserve me from such another visita¬ 
tion.” 

The King listened with courtly to the words 
of the Chancellor, with whom he soon entered into 
a short discourse, the fluent and sonorous voice of 
the divine contrasting strongly with the slow and 
sententious tones of the King; and his reverend 
array, and full*wigged brow moving alternately 
towards the light and brilliant figure of. the Queen, 
whose accents at intervals broke on the dull and' 
solemn sounds, like those of an iEulian harp on the 
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deep tones of the organ. Trevanion in the mean 
time had been entirely engaged with his fair asso¬ 
ciate, whose powers of conversation he could not 
enough admire. During his residence in Paris, he 
had mingled in the society of several of the most 
engaging and beautiful women in the French 
court; yet there was a brilliancy of fancy and a 
vein of eloquence in this foreigner, that he had 
never known before in woman. And these were 
so aided by that dark and conquering eye, and all 
the (inished manner of a woman who has been 
long accustomed to have homage paid to her 
charms. She artfully turned the discourse to what 
she knew would be dearest to a soldier's heart, 
the freeing his native province from invasion, and 
the heroic death of his friend. To a stranger’s 
eye it would have been difficult to discern whose 
feelings were most engaged by the recital: the 
ardent Frenchwoman was struck by the deep emo¬ 
tion with which he spoke, and the resistless elo¬ 
quence of his detail. Amidst the chivalry of her 
own countrymen, than which there could be none 
more gallant or famed, she had seen little of this 
generous and devoted attachment that was here so 
conspicuous. 
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She looked again and again at the 6gure and 
features of Trevanion^ and drank in each word 
that fell on her ear; so mucli does deep feeling, 
simply and forcibly expressed, strike on the most 
thoughtless and dissipated mind. 

Their Majesties were soon after invited to ho¬ 
nour the banquet prepared in the large and an- 
cient hall of the college with their presence, 
where a separate table was prepared for them; and 
the numerous company sat at the lower tables, as 
chance or fancy dictated; nobles, courtiers, mi¬ 
nisters of state, and church dignitaries, in glorious 
disarray, but all seeming to share in the exulta¬ 
tion of the present moment, aided, no doubt, by 
the rich and substantial fare that loaded the board. 
The haughty churchman might well cast his eye 
around with complacency, at siglK of the sove¬ 
reigns of one of the most powerful kingdoms in 
Europe, seeking shelter and hospitality beneath 
his roof: it was their best and favourite asylum in 
their hour of distress, as well as in their gleam of 
prosperity; for of the nobles who were present, 
the greater part were more ready to shed their 
blood for their master in the field, than they were 
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to open their purses, or tc offer their mansions and 
domains for his resting-place. 

It was evening: the banquet-hall had already 
been some hours deserted, and the nobles and 
military leaders had by degrees dropped off; a 
few only, unwilling to quit the old and generous 
wines that continued to sparkle in the flaggons, 
yet lingered behind. The evening being very 
sultry, the large and well-shaped garden of the 
college was resorted to by some of the inmates. 
Few cared, however, at this moment to seek the 
luxury and coolness of its shaded walks, in de¬ 
ference to a small group that was seen to pace to 
and fro beneath the ancient oak-trees. In this, 
the King might be easily distinguished by his 
quick movement. So rapid indeed was his pace, 
as was his wont, that bis two attendants could 
with difficulty at times keep up with him, while 
he continued to converse with them at intervals. 

“ So, Jermyn,” said the King, “ you found the 
Dutch slow in their advances. Shame on their 
niggard spirits I that would not afford a loan to a 

w * 

crowned head, till they had seen the sparkling of 
the jewels I—Noble-minded woman! there is none 
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like her through Europe’s wide extent. On what 
earthly throne, Jermyn, will you find such con¬ 
stancy—such resolve ?” 

“ Thrones, your Majesty, have seldom been 
the resting-places of unshaken love.” 

“ Speak not of princes, Jermyn, but seek the 
more humble and domestic homes of the people, 
where fierce rivalries and courtly sorrows do not 
come. Does one of them hold a more devoted 
wife, a more impassioned spirit, that no reverses 
can change, or storms destroy ? Sec you this 
oak ?” he said, striking with a small switch he 
held, one of the most ancient tenants of the grove; 
“ As soon might the noble tree yield to that blow, 
as their King will yield to the demands and daring 
pretensions of his people; yet I would throw my 
sceptre to the winds, see the Tyrone of the 
Stuarts trampled by the feet of obscure rebels, 
and go forth even as one of the servitors of 
this college—poor, friendless, and dependent— 
than give up her love, the star of my life, my joy 
in defeat, insult, and sorrow! They shall sever 
418 no mure—they shall fio more break the bonds 
that God has joined. Wily, dark, designers—. 
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you know where your arrow would pierce the 

M 

** Better, my poor King,” thought Richmond, 
“ that you loved less, or that the sea still parted you. 
Now will this invincible obstinacy of temper, that 
is like a shield of adamant between him and his 
people, yield in a moment to the slightest humour 
of the Queen, like the autumn leaf that falls at 
his feet. He'd rather lore another Edgehill than 
(|uit llcnnetta's side for a day.’' 

** Look at this ancient pile," said Charles, stop- 
}>ing short; these dull and solemn walls and 
courts; the rid), grove-like, and silent garden they 
inclose: think you this a blest seclusion, an en¬ 
viable scene, my Lords;—no cares or tumults—no 
waves or storms of life beat here. By the crown 
of my fathers I 1 ’d rather be in the shock of 
battle, or a fugitive d)rough my own realms, with 
the fiercest vial of wrath poured on my head—I’d 
rather be the lowliest peasant that cowers beneath 
his roof of reeds and wretchedness—than dwell 
alone!—than sec the day and the night come, as 
they come here, and find me unmated, unloved^ 
and drear as that withered oak, from which falls 
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no shadow or life. What think you the wo¬ 
man merits, who, in a foreign land, amidst dangers 
and contumely, rallied succours for her husband’s 
throne, and returned with a gallant force, resolved 
to dare even battle for his sake ? Had you seen 
her in that moment of triumph, Richmond, at the 
head of her troops, with the Royal standard waving 
beside her, you would have said, that what Mar¬ 
garet of Anjou dared for the love of power, the 
Queen dared for the love of me.—But hark ! iny 
Lords,” he added, in a more solemn tone, “ it is 
the hour of evening prayer; the deep tones of the 
organ in the chapel warn us of its arrivaland 
taking off' his hat, he slowly approached the place 
of worship, that opened by a narrow passage into 
the garden, followed by the two noblemen, who 
exchanged glances with each othcr5*that expressed 
little ;tcal for the service they could not escape. 

“ This is quite irregular,” said Richmond to 
the other, “ and a dangerous novelty to give way 
to. Sundays and Tuesdays I have always com¬ 
pounded for, as I marked a frown on the King’s 

f 

face when I played truant; but the evening after 
a banquet, and in this place of gloom!—by St. 
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George ! I ’ll doff my casque and plume for the 
cassock and full sleeves with the morn.” 

Then, my Lord, you will have pity on me,” 
repliefl Jermyn; “ morn and night secs the same 
eternal round of exercises within the King’s abode. 
Often have I returned with him from a long day’s 
hunt, weary and famished, and tlie board was 
quickly crowned witli a delicious repast. Ere a 
morsel touched his lips, or one drop of generous 
wine was quaffed, wc were obliged to listen to the 
liturgy, read by a divine, whose dull, weary tones, 
deepened by a full meal, quickened our hunger 
and thirst into agony. Such is ever the King’s 
custom, whose pious spirit would have suited 
better the days of the Crusades, than these dege¬ 
nerate days; ho leaves St. Louis, or even Godfrey 
of Bouillon, far behind.” 

“ But the latter was a conqueror, and had a 
hero’s soul,” said Richmond drily, as they en¬ 
tered the clinpel. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Long lost to all but memory’s aching sight, 

It points out every ray 

Of hope and peace we've lost upon the way !” 

Mooke. 


Hrnkirtta might be said to be occupied 
somewhat .similarly to her nobIes»1mt with greater 
zest perhaps, in an inner and lofty apartment in 
the Warden's lodgings, that looked out on the 
garden, and whose massive and embrasured wiii- 
tlows were almost shrouded by the thick foliage of 
the trees without. This she called her oratory. The 
symbols of her faith were there, for the 6rst time, 
no doubt, witiiin the hallowed precincts of the 
Warden’s lodgings;—not but that the noble 
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resident deemed the latter ennobled by the array 

'that was now tastefully disposed around. On a 

% 

table, beside a richly-illumined missal, were laid a 
golden crucifix, and a small painting of the Virgin, 
that seemed,,by it.s antique hue, to be valued more 
fur its intrinsic virtues than for the richness of its 
ornaments. The Queen unclasped a gold cliain 
from around her neck, and placed a small image, 
ox{[ui8itely carved in ivory, before her. “ It is 
long since these eyes have dared to gaze on thee; 
since sunrise, amidst these heretics and church, 
men, thou hast been to me as a forbidden thing. 
But my mother counselled me well not to offend 
these hardened men, or risk, like Mary Stuart, the 
loss of a crown, by thrusting hallowed tilings rashly 
before them.—Hark! already the sounds of their 
worship come from below, and Charles is there, 
kneeling amidst his wavering subjects and faithless 
nobles, devout as St. Antony in the desert, while 
they arc plotting fresh desertions.—Such is heresy! 
never to be trusted.” 

At this moment a gentle knock was heard at the 
door, and the Marquis de Viou Villc entered, ac¬ 
companied by his beautiful daughter. The for¬ 
mer was a man far past the prime of life, of a 
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severe and impressive character of countenance, 
from which the long experience he had had in 
courts had not taken its n|>cnncss and candour. 
His white hair fell thinly over his temples; but 
his figure was still erect and firm, and the dimness 
of age had not yet touched Ids large and clear eye. 
Strongly attached to the Queen from hereditary 
feeling, and a tried and keen observer of tlie cha* 
meters of men, he had timely warned lier of many 
of the evils whicli her imperious and intriguing 
disposition had precipitated. Even now, in her 
failing and wavering fortunes, he had come with 
her, resolved to abide the issue of the strife. He 
had rendered the Queen important services in 
Holland; and what gave him yet more influence 
over her mind, was his having passed the greater 
part of his life in the court of her parents. The 
evening being sultry, the Queen hlM laid aside the 
head-dress she had worn at the banquet, and her 
vefy light and luxuriant hair fell on iicr snowy 
shoulders, and her eye was turned thoughtfully to 
the massive window, through whose shroud of fo¬ 
liage the rays of the setting sun struggled to And 
their way. The traces of sorrow were on her 
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checks, or ratlicr of wounded and harassed feel* 
;ngs. In one hand she clasped the golden crucifix 
strongly, as if seeking there for aid which she knew 
she had not in herself, while her small rich lips 
were closely compressed. 

“You are come in good hour. Marquis,” she 
said, “ you are ever a friend in need—the only one 
the Queen of England can now boast, who is not 
swayed by evil counsellors or ambitious nobles.” 

“ The sweetest employment the decline of my 
life can know,” said the former, “ is to devote it to 
your Majesty’s service, as its youth has been to 
that of your ancestors.” 

“ Pity, Marquis, that the flowers should have 
been reaped early, and the sharp thorn alone re¬ 
served for your gray hairs!—And for me, St. 
Denis! ere the flush and pride of youth are depart¬ 
ed, cares and ills rush on me like a torrent, enough 
to turn these tresses white, and dim the eye that 
has calmly looked death in the face.” 

“ Now do your Majesty’s words do you more wrong 
even than the most barbed ones of your subjects. 
Time, instead of withering, has bidden that form 
and face gather added bloom and vigour from the 
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storms that environ them. ’Tis the fate of your 
house, Princess, that tlieir high qualities should 
alone be jjroved by the stern hand of adversity.’' 

“ I know it well, and have battled with the 
storm with a spirit as enduring as that of my hus¬ 
band : but those accursed plots and machinations 
that are continuallv at work; these false friends 

that flit round the field like birds of evil omen- 

% 

Know you that it is decided the detested siege of 
Gloucester should be formal ?" 

«It is so intended, I have heard, but not fixed 
till another council is held.” 

“ And that council, Manpiis, will meet fully 
primed and prepared, at least the majority of (hem, 
to show the wisdom and expediency of this measure, 
that will prove the ruin of the lloyal cause. I have 
opposed it by every argument and jiersiiasion; I 
have entreated the King not to cn^loy the flower 
of his force, at this critical moment, in a long and 
useless siege. Seldom has he thus withstood my 
words; but those of my enemies have been before 
me, and have warped his better judgment.—Curse 
on their hollow-heartedncss !” she continued. “ Jer-* 
myn warned me of their power, as well as their will, 
to work mischief.” 
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“ Does Jermyn always speak truth, your Ma- 
'j^sty ?" said the nobleman : my knowledge of 
men deceives me, if he is not, as well as those he 
arraigns, a deep and dark intriguer, whose smooth 
aspect and. words belie the workings of the 
heart.” 

“ You jivesumc too much, Marquis T said die 
Queen colouring: “ you arc not ignorant of the 
services lie has rendered me, and that he has ever 
been the xcalous and devoted adherent of his 
Queen.” 

“ If I presume,” said the nobleman firmly, “ ’tis 
on my long and tried services ttiyour Royal house. 
My fidelity to the illustrious father urges me to 
say to the daughter, Princess, mistrust this man, 
who comes with the subtlety and seduction of the 
serpent, to cloud the happiness and fair fame of 
the being he ought to venerate: banish him from 
your presence ;—the world, your Majesty, is ever 
harsh and cruel, where the loveliness of a princess 
is equal to her lofty rank:—Elizabeth passed her 
rcign, even .single, with little reproach; but 
Mary Stuart, for a short time the ruler of her 
own land, gathered calumny at each step of her 
eventful life.” 
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The Queen, as the Marquis was speaking, had 
i-isen from her seat and paced violently through 
the room : she could not but feci respect and even 
awe for the speaker; but it was the first time the 
truth had been so plainly told her. She had be¬ 
come attached, she could not hide it from herself, 
to this favourite courtier; and yet when writhing 
beneath the bitterness of other disappointed feel¬ 
ings, such an attack at the present moment seemed 
both poignant and ill-timed : her imperious tem¬ 
per came to her aid.—“ Sainf Denis 1 have I not 
suffered enough real scorn and deep humiliation 
at the hands of my people, that I should now 
consult every breath of calumny or praise that 
is wafted from their rebellious mouths ? Who 
forced me into exile, and bade me part from hus¬ 
band and children, though that parting cost tears 
of blood ? Where is my crown aiW sceptre Go 
to the fields of Edgehill and Lansdowne, and seek 
them, scattered amidst the bones of the few noble¬ 
men who died to defend them. And now, have I 
a throne, a home, a resting-place ? Many of niy 
subjects have mansions of beauty and splendour, 
but none waits the coming of the Queen. To- 
day, a guest with her subjects; and to-morrow, 
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perchance an outcast.—Oh, Navarre ! Navarre! 
vjo what is thy haughty house fallen!—No, I will 
not banish the faithful Jermyn, to please a fickle 
and ungrateful people.” 

“ Oh ! why docs Heaven, when it gives a soul 
and form that can make Royalty glorious, withhold 
the prudence that W'ould make it loved P” said the 
courtier. “ So would her father have spoken, 
perhaps; but alas! he had both the fear and 
afteclion of his people.” 

“ And I have neither, Vieu Villc, you would say; 
—be it so. Had Cliarles been early governed by 
my counsel, the Commons had been humbled and 
broken—and so they shall be now!—Santa Maria! 
that 1 could see these proud rebels suppliant at 
my feet, as the burghers of Calais were at those 
of the third Edward !” 

“ It cannot be,” he replied: ** this is mere delu¬ 
sion—the very blindness of pride and power, or 
rather the quenchless thirst of them.—If our father 
battled long for his kingdom, and gained it at last 
by conciliation alone,—by sacrificing his own will 
to that of the League. Were you and your 
Royal husband’s heart more softened and humbled, 
peace might yet shine on tltese distracted realms, 
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and the palace gales fly open to receive their 
sovereigns.” 

“Ay, shorn of all that makes sovereignty dear 
—a mere mockery of power.—God defend the 
right! but never will I counsel him to yield to 
their demands.” 

“ Then will you too surely prove, ill-fated 
Princess, the fulfilment of your own words.—Look 
at that portrait,” he said, drawing from his bosom 
a .small one of Henry the Fourth ; “ the image of 
my loved and renowned master: that eagle eye 
tells his daughter to beware of kingly pride; that 
haughty brow warns her to put no trust but in 
the love of her people.” 

Tlie Queen clasped her hands passionately to¬ 
gether, and fixed her gaze on the countenance, as 
if its features liad thrown a momentary spell over 
her. ^ 

“My murdered father! how like, O God, how 
like him ! What a history of })erished power and 
glory is in that fated look! Even at their summit 
—even in their full harvest, to be so foully— 

Why, why did you show her tliat portrait f” 
said the younger lady.—“ Look no longer on it, 
your Majesty, I beseech you.” 
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“ lie foresaw it,” said the Queen more wildly, 
v“ but could not escape; night and day it haunted 
him, the uplifted knife—the thrilling blow.—* Oh, 
take me hence,' said Henry; * they will murder 
me here iij Paris.'—But, Vicu Villc,” she added 
with frightful solemnity, *‘ they could not save 
him! Portia, with his guards; Sully witli liis 
grey hairs—all, all his devoted army rallying 
round their conquering King, could not arrest the 

bloody-You saw him—tell me—hut I know 

you saw them ; the murderer and the sacrifice—” 
“ Why would your Majesty know ?” said the 
nobleman, now almost regretting what he bad 
done. “ I did see my noble master, when lie 
breathed no more, laid, a cold and sealed form in 
the saloon, whence an hour before he had parted 
full of triumph : and beside him, the demon by 
whom he fell—Ravaillac !” 

Tlie Queen shrieked at the sound, and sat down, 
and wept with the weakness of an infant. “ It is 
a dreadful name!” she said: ** when a child, it 
was never uttered iii my hearing but I felt a 
horror that could not be calmed. There was 
something deeper and more warning in the feel¬ 
ing : and now—now I sec its truth 1 Yes, in that 
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childish dread there was the presage of a doom ! 
that the bloody steel sliould rend the daughter's as 
well as the father's throne.—Say not that it is 
false, Emilie; say not that these are chimeras. 
It will come! On the mother let it fall!—O Santa 
Maria!—(^n the King—but not on the children!’' 

“ Be calm, my Princess, my loved and early 
friend,” said the lady; “ do not, I implore you, 
give way to these illusions, which will lay pros¬ 
trate the strength of your mind. Ah! why did 
the Marquis show you the picture?” 

“ There was no other way,” he said, to bring 
that imperious spirit to cooler and wiser views. I 
remember her early terror of this theme; and 
well I know the proud house of Medicis,—it will 
break rather than bend.” 

“ Break, but not bend ! It was justly spoken, 
Marquis,” said the Queen, her sorl^w yielding to 
the native pride of her cliaracter, and gazing with 
more firmness at the portrait which she still held 
in her hand.—'* Oh, Henry, Henry! did that 
eagle eye still beam with the lightning of com¬ 
mand, they dared not oppress thy daughter thus 1 
Were those lips unsealed, what curses, what burn¬ 
ing words would they pour forth! The waves 
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would not stay the avenger’s footstepS) any more 
than did the walls of Paris or Ivri. At the 
head of his army, Navarre would come : he made 
Austria tremble like the autumn leaf; Spain la¬ 
vished her gpld to avert his wrath; and would he 
not cleave the passage to my throne, and seat me 
there with bis red band ?” clenching the small 
white hand that she slowly raised.—“Alas! my 
father!” she continued, after a pause, “ knowest 
thou on whom thy dark eye is bent ?—who drinks 
in that fiery glance, as if there were hope and 
triumph there for her? No throne is near her— 
no princely dais above her head.—Henrietta of 
McJicis and Navarre is wronged—slighted— 
queenless!—Queenless f did I say ? Weave round 
me rather my parent's bloody shroud:—strike- 
strike deep and tlirillingly at the bosom of the 
Queen! But, so help me God and St. Denis! 
no hand shall uncrown these temples; no finger 
shall ever point and say, * Show mercy and spare 
her, for she is a King's daughter !”' 

“ There spoke the spirit of Henry," said the 
nobleman, gazing with admiration at his Royal 
mistress; “ but there is a time to conquer, and a 
time to yield : the latter is now your policy. You 
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have not, Princess, the conquering armies, or the 
well-filled treasuries of your father at your back.” 

“True,” said the Queen; “but 1 have the 
deathless glory of being his daughter, and of such 
a model—so to live and die! To die! no, no ! 
Take that portrait away, and offer it to my view ‘ 
no more; for, oil ! there are other feelings, other 
ties beside those of pride and lieroism, that bid 
me live, and bid me yield to these stern, harsh 
men—ay, even court their smiles.—My children, 
my loved and beautiful children 1 for your sakes 
the mother must forget the Queen, and the daugh¬ 
ter of Navarre—" 

“ And will consent to be the friend of her 
people, the guardian of tlicir rights, and leave 
ambition to her servants,” said the Marquis, 
firmly. 

“ There is nothing so sweet as another’s love,” 
said the Queen, scarcely heeding the interruption. 
“ I have tried that of power—the flatteries of 
courts—the leading of armies have also been 
mine: but what have these l>ccn to the joy, when 
my children have rushed around me, and their 
smiles and tears have made soitow and insult 
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sweet ? They were my world, Marquis, when 
Charles was afar, battling for his crown.” 

At this moment steps were heard in the saloon 
without, and the voice of tim King could be 

easily distinguished. Henrietta calmed her emo- 

# 

tion.s, strove to assume an appearance of com¬ 
posure, and even of cheerfulness, knowing that 
the mien of her husbatul instantly took its cliu- 
racter from her own; and opening the door of her 
oratory, she advanced to meet him. Tlte scene 
was somewhat strikingthe lofty aparpnent, on 
whose walls were thickly carved the anejent arms 
of tlte college, was brilliantly lighted. Charles was 
surrounded with several of his nobles and officors, 
with wliom he seemed to bo in earnest conversa¬ 
tion ; and the Queen approachetl, attended only 
by the Marquis and his daughter: but there was 
something in lier eye and manner, as she glanced 
at the circle of courtiers, that seemed to say, 

Plot as you will, I shall overturn all your 
plans.” 

“ You arc come in a happy moment,” said the 
King, with a sliglit embarrassment, “ to as>ist in 
tliis our council, whicli, in truth, is somewhat 
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hastily and irregularly formed: but time is pre* 
ciouS) especially now that victory sits on our ban¬ 
ners I Rupert sets out shortly for Bristol, which 
cannot hold out long; and then, it is our opinion, 
that the siege of Gloucester be instantly formed— 
it may be, that I shall command it in person.” 

The Queen .saw clearly that this disastrous mea¬ 
sure, as it proved in the sequel, was almost decided 
on. It was well that her feelings had already been 
softened by the previous scene; but indignation 
flashed from her dark eye. 

“ It needs not my opinion,” she replied; “ at 
tins moment, which your Majesty terms happy, but 
which I deem ominous of every ill.” 

“ You know, Henrietta,” said the King mildly, 
**yau are but just arrived in the kingdom, and 
cannot judge so well of the present state of things, 
as those who have been ever present on the theatre 
of war.—It is the opinion of our most experienced 
officers—” 

“ Is it the opinion of all ?” she replied ; “ of 
Rupert, Fembroke, and Richmond, I do not 
doubt; and of the Marquis also, who docs not dis¬ 
like sieges. What say Falkland and Wilmot ? 
If exquisite talent and recent success give men's 
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opinions weight, theirs should possess it.—What 
say you, tny Lords, of this measure ?” 

Falkland, in brief but decided terms, expressed 
his dissent from it, as fraught with ilLtimed delay : 
but Wilmotj whether he feared the more power¬ 
ful noblemen around him, or to oppose what be 
knew to bo tlic King's wishes, spoke in doubtful 
and indecisive terms. 

“ I like a bold and fearless speaker,” said the 
Queen, “ and there is one more wliose ojnnion I 
should be glad to hear; who, tliough lately come 
to tlie Court, has already, if I guess right, some 
influence with your Majesty. It is that brave 
Cornisliman who attended you to Keinton.” 

Most willingly," said Charles; “ for he has 
lately seen much service; besides his being now 
the chief leader of the Western force.—Treva- 
nion, we entreat your opinion on this subject: 
though wisdom dwells with gray hairs, I have 
often found it in the open bearing and devoted loy¬ 
alty of youth. Arc your Cornish troops used to 
sieges? they have the name of good marksmen." 

The latter coloured slightly at being thus ntl- 
dressed, in the midst of men so much more cx- 
}>cricnccd, as well as more celebrated than himself: 
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he marked the half-surprised glances of sotrie of 
the courtiers, as well as the anxious and approving 
look of the Queen. Me begun to speak with mo¬ 
desty, and with the eloquence for which be had 
been distinguished in the House, his sentiments 
with respect to the proposed enterprise; tlien of 
the operations in which he Imd borne a share; 
how fierce and successful ho had ever seen the 
Royal forces in assaults in the flold, as at Stratton 
and Lansdowne, “ But it is plain,” he said, “ their 
strength withers, and their impetuous valour fades 
in the trenches; in the slow, protracted, wasteful 
sieges of fortified places, as this of Gloucester is 
like to be, where there is a numerous garrison, 
strong defences, and a disloyal people. Should 
your Majesty deem it right to attack the troops of 
Essex—they are dispirited and in full retreat, and 
no other army remains between tlife and your ca¬ 
pital. Had my friend Granville lived, tlius w’ould 
lie have counselled your Majesty—to march, but 
not to intrench; to pursue your disheartened 
rebels witli troops flushed with recent victory, who 
look to see the Royal banner advance to Whitehall, 
rather than wave idly and wearily before the walls 
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of Gloucester, till Essex and Waller shall come 
back to the rescue !” 

As Trevanion spoke thus boldly, the effect of 
his words on the hearers was very different. 
Charles listened with some emotion, noways dis¬ 
pleased at tlic freedom of his officer. 

A few of the nobles, in particular Maurice and 
Ins brother Rupert, regarded him with looks of 
jealousy and dislike, which he returned with 
haughty indifference. The eye of Henrietta light¬ 
ened with pleasure as she loudly expressed her ap¬ 
probation of the words of the young commander. 
“ liike the others of his owu land, rough, but 
true as steel; I wish your Majesty had more ^uch 
native specimeii.s, ratlicr than the false stones that 
glitter, but are not faithful to the touch.—His 
words ring like truth.'” 

“ Tlicy do so,” said Charles hesitatingly ; “ but 
be has seen little service in the way of defence. 
This thing must not be rashly done, however.— 
Wc have beard, Colonel, that the Western forces 
are expert in the use of artillery, from their long 
experience in mining?*’ 

“ They are considered so, your Majesty; but 
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their services have hitherto lain more in the open 
field.” 

“ Then you shall soon have an o])pt)rtunity of 
proving your words: our cousin Rupert, here, goes 
to assault Bristol in a few days; and you will com¬ 
mand one of the divisions under him, with the 
rank of general: we deem a colonelcy too slight a 
rank for services like yours.” 

m 

“ Never was rank more worthily bestowed,” 
said the Queen, as Trevanion expressed his delight¬ 
ed thanks and homage for this new proof of his 
sovereign’s regard. 

“ Strange,” he thought within himself, “ that 
the honours I panted for so long, should now’ bo 
showered thus thickly on me.” 

And now, my Lords,” said the King, observing 
the still anxious and unquiet look of his consort, 

enough of wars and councils :«athis has been a 
busy day, and the night draws on apace—Good 
night, and rest to your Lordships.” 

The courtiers then quitted the saloon, leaving 
their Majesties alone. The King paced two or 
three times slowly through the apartment, and 
then sat down beside his consort. 

** How sweet it is, Henrietta,” he said, after a 
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pause, “ to throw aside, but for an hour, the 
troubles of Iloyalty, and be as though sceptre and 
crown were but shadows—blest wth the sacred 
calm, the dear enjoyment of domestic life. How 
hushed is every thing around us now; no voice or 
footfall is heard within these solemn walls; the 
sounds of prayer are ceased—it seems as a dream 
to me, that my kingdom is rent with alarms, and 
that blood flows at the very thresholds of my 
people.” 

“ It is a fearful dream,” said the Queen; “ and, 
Charles, if you would have the waking bright and 
glorious, tlic hands must not be folded to slumber, 
or the eyes closed in delusive security. How 
happy was our life ere these broils began! our 
children, did they not grow in beauty and affection 
every day before our eyes ? and tlioir heritage, 
their wide and princely heritage, was untouched !” 

“It is true,” said the King sadly: “would 
that those hours were come again ! Yet there is 
left me one gift tlhit earth shall never snatch 
from my arms again I Christendom boasts not so 
fair a woman as my lovely Queen, my heroic Hen¬ 
rietta. I would not part from tliese light tresses 
again,” weaving one of them playfully round his 
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finger, “that droop so wearily on their snowy 
resting-place, nor lose the glance of tliat rich 
dark eye, not for the Stuart’s heritage. My wife ! 
tlicrc is a charm in that name far greater than in 
' iny people’—‘ my empire;’—ay, ^yhen the name 
is joined to a form, a face, a soul, such as tliinc, 

4 

Henri! In the words of Scn|)ture, I often said, 
‘ ily soul is weary of desiring her; why tarry the 
wheels of her chariot ? wliy linger the feet of my 
lovu in a foreign land.’ ” 

“ Is it well, is it kind, then, Clmrles, to refu-se 
the first boon I liave asked since niy return 
“ What is that ? what have I refti.sed ?” 

Thi.s dctcste<l measure of Jljjpert’s; tlicso 
fresh proposals from the Commons, merely to 
deceive: let the one be abandoned, and refuse to 
listen to the other. When in Holland, I listened 
to no voice but my husband’s interest and honour.” 

“ True, noble woman; I liave been hasty: this 
shall be thought of again. Ye.s, Gloucester shall 
bo given up," said Charles, yielding to the Queen’s 
ascendancy over liim. “ Do not, I pray, disquiet 
your thoughts about it. What is any such city }— 
what is Pembroke, or Hertford, or my nephews, 
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(o the clouding the smiles, or the rendering the 
spirit of my Henri unhappy ?” 

“ Is it so, that you liavc promised a written 
answer, and a favourable one, "tis said, to-morrow, 
to this new proposal of the Commons? It is hasty, 
Charles, surely. It is not yet too late to change 
this purpose.” 

“ Hut I have given my word,” he replied, to 
suti.>ify these men in writing, on u material point, 
which 1 have hitherto seen in a harsher light; 
and llrey will look for its fulfilment, without 
doubt.” 

“But words given hastily are not always bind¬ 
ing, particularly on kings, llcmember the often 
crooked and deceitful dealing of the Commons to¬ 
wards you.—You have not ever been thus scrupu¬ 
lous in treating with them.” 

$ 

“True: I have often considered,” said the 
yielding prince, “ that mental reservations are 
lawful. My enemies reproach me with them: 
hut with subjects in arms against their anointed 
prince, contrary to the law of God, and guided 
by such subtle and able men, we must sometimes 
use the wilyness of the scr|)ent. They shall havt? 

VOL. 111. It 
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their answer with the morn. I said it should be 
satisfactory. It shall be so to me: if not to them, 
’twill be the fault of their rebellious Jiiiiuls.” 

“ 'Tis justly said, Charles Stuart, as these rude 
men call you,” said the Queen playfully. “ Do 
you not feel elated at the splendour of your situa¬ 
tion ? Look, how the taper’s light floats on the 
gloomy chamber: fancy that those old collego- 
atins on the dull drear walls are the Iloyal arms 
f)f the Stuarts; and those pictures, with the red, 
round face, leaden eye, and heavy frown, beneath 
heavier wigs; see you not there the features of the 
Medicis, the Bourbon, and Scotland’s king.s ?— 
Ah ! St. George and St. Denis, our patron saints ! 
if ye yet wander through this nether world, the 
shadow of your protection will never find us, 
where churchmen arc our Iloyal guards, prayers 
our rallying cry, and lone cells 3hd dreary halls 
our rampart and battlement !’* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

• 

W'hat lack we here tu crown our hlisa. 
While thus the pulse of joy beats high } 
Court not that lady’s smile or kiss; 

My heart; () Ronald ! bleeds for thee. 

tJntouch’d, the har|) begtui tu ring. 

As softly, slowly opo'd the door ; 

And shook reaponaivc every string,* 

Aa light a footstep press'd the floor." 

Scorr. 


A PRW (lays subsequent to the last scene, the 
city of Bristol was stormed by the force under 
Rupert and taken, but with considerable loss on 
the part of the assailants, among whom was slain, 
with other officers of note, the young and gallant 
Sir Nicholas Slanning. This was one of the mt>,l 
timely and eminent services the Prince achieved 
during the wav: it struck a great panic into the 
Parliament; and had it been instantly followed up 
by a rapid and bold advance of the army, the ti<le 

K 9 . 
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of success would have turned entirely in favour of 
the King. A garrison wus placed in the city, and 
the chief officers returned to the Court at Oxfortj, 
whore they were most graciously received. It 
might liavc been thought, by the apathy that now 
fell on the councils and proceedings of tlie King, 
that the Commons were already prostrate at his feet. 

Trevanion had commanded one of the divisions 
at the siege, and reaped fresh laurels by his con* 
duct and that of his troops. He now saw, with 
bitter and impatient feelings, whicli were shared 
by many of the other commanders, that the war 
assuming* utiother character, and that the 
active and onward operations in the field were for 
the time at an end. Had he consulted only the 
enjoyment of the present moment, he would have 
wished that the tide of war might never more ap¬ 
proach theCourt, where he found hitnwlf advancing 
in favour every day. A few weeks only, had seen 
him knighted, a general, and honoured with the 
personal intimacy of his sovereign. His long-che- 
rished hopes, delayed even to the sickening of the 
heart, were accomplished, and he began to taste 
in its fulness, also, the sweetness of rank and com¬ 
mand. No lunger exposed to the imperious pre- 
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tensions of men whom'he Jespised; the cold ne¬ 
glect, the cruel and injured feclliiga he had known 
'on the eve of the battle of J.ansdowne, were 
passed away, never to return. He had probably 
not known the character of his own mind: the 
fiery dream of ambition that had so long possessed 
it, could not lightly, suddenly depart; tliis had been 
blended too deeply with every thought, hope, and 
imagination. And now, in the ill-starred Court in 
wliich he eagerly minglad, amidst so many war¬ 
ring ])retensions and selfish claims, from a falling 
xrown and a fated prince, that dream grew more 
restless and impassioned every day. If, in the 
battle-field, it had fevered His spirit more tlian the 
trum])ct's sound or cannon’s flash, in the present 
golden and flattering scene, it was like the “ heat 
that consumed by day, and the drought by night.” 
It was not fed only on visionary things; for his 
patent of nobility, as is well known, was already 
made out, by the title of Cord Trevanion, of 
Stratton, and only awaited the Uoyal signature; 
but this was still delayed. The smiles of beauiy, 
too, were joined to those of Royalty, to rivet these 
feelings. lie was often in the society of the 
daughter of the Marquis; and while he listened 
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to her voice, and gazed on her attractions, the 
senses, if not the fidelity of the heart, yielded to 
the fascination. She admired and loved the ac¬ 
complished and succcssrul soldier; and the Queen 
saw with ))Icasiire, in this intimacy, a sure means 
t)f att.iching to her interests tlic chief leader of 
the Western forces, wliose influence and voice, in 
the cab.als and disunions that frequently agitated 
the Court, could not fail to have weight. Tre- 
vanion was also induced luoro as.sidnonsly to culti¬ 
vate the SI cicty of this lair foreigner, as he well 
knew her ascendancy with her Royal mistress, on 
whose words, at present, preferment and honour 
seemed to hang. Time, in a scene of such high 
excilement, often, in a few days, does the work 
of years on the spirit and character; and Tre- 
vanion, in his more ri.flcclivc moments, sometimes 
recoiled from the insatiate feelings'tliat rushed in 
a torrent over hfs mind. There were moments 
when the warning words of her he loved came 
witheringly hack; and then lie felt intensely there 
was nothing in tin's Court to compare with her con¬ 
stancy and })urity of affection ! But this enchant¬ 
ress of the Court was daily before his eye, 
on his exploits, painting his future career in glowing 
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colours, as well as her own influence with the Queen; 
tlien passing to the chiv.'ilry of her own land, of 
which she told many a wild and stirring talc. 

Days and weeks fled away in tlie mean time, 
and no siiccossfnl movement—no signal exploit 
marked the Royal arms, lint a change soon came, 
and a disastrous one, on the face of affairs, as well 
as on the spirit of the Court. Ere this arrived, 
liowover, tile Queen gave a fete to the Court, 
splendid as the reduced finances and resources 
would allow it. It was a siillry evening in tlie 
end of August, and the apartments of her Ma¬ 
jesty were filled by a brilliant asscinhly ; but '.iu 
triumphant aspect it had worn a few weeks hefiire, 
seemed in some measure faded. 

“ I wish from my soul,” sahl the veteran Ba>-. 
kerville to his eommamler, “ that my eyes onee 
more looked on their native hills, where the river 
Tamar ran Iwforc my door, and I thought niv 
ciinipaigns were ended for cverf’ 

The latter was standing listlessly in one of the 
i'cccs.scs formed by the ancient windows, with an 
expression of deep dejection on his features. “ Are 
you then tired of the cause he replied; “ or are 
your grey hairs weary of wliat you loved so well 
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in youth—the trumpet’s sound, and the rapid 
march ? They call on us no more, as they did 
once, Baskerville.” 

“ And for that reason do I long that my home 
was before me now, to leave it no more. I never 
Avept for thought of it amidst the fevers and fens 
of Holland ; hut this idle play of war sickens me, 
and something at njy heart Avarus me its end is not 
far off. It suits not your mood eitljcr, General, 
if I may judge by your eye and bearing : they are 
not bright, fiank, and happy, nsformcrly ; the mil¬ 
dew of this vain Court is on ihcni, and its canker 
is entered into your soul.” 

“ You use, as is your wont, llaskerville, the free¬ 
dom of age,” said Trevanion. 

“ You say right," said the old man ; “ that my 
hairs arc gray in Avar, and it matters little Avhere 
they are laid for ever. But it i^not thus with 
you, General; you are the hojxj of our force, and 
its pride, too, now that lie,” his eyes .filling Avith 
tears, “is gone.—Would to God tliat I slc])tbc.side 
him!—I have watched your career from the march 
from Launceston to the present hour, and the 
bravery tliat bore you at last to the full meed of 
success. And is not that meed sufficient ? Your 
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chosen friends were slain ere they reached it: you 
have fame, rank, and the smiles of princes, for 
which so many pant but cannot gain. But you 
are playing the game of ambition, Trevanion ; not 
in the stricken field, where glory alone can follow 
it, but in the* wily, dark, and changing policies of 
a Court, governed by a woman, and torn by the 
dissensions of prodigutc and interested nobles. Sir 
Beville would not have done thus I” 

Trevanion started at the name; a deep blush 
crossed his features ; he took the hand of the vete¬ 
ran in his own, when he heard his name called in 

% 

one of the sweetest tones, that lia<l been long fami¬ 
liar to his ear. “ Why linger you here, General 
said the Countess do Vieu Villc, laying her hand 
on his : “ the demon of emtuiy I believe, possesses 
the Court this evening ; no buoyant spirits, no 
sallies of wit are abroad; and gallantry itself lies 
slain, ere the walls of Gloucester are shaken ; so, 
you must come and enliven the little circle yonder 
around the Queen.’'—He bowed a glad assent, and 
instantly followed her. 

Baskervillc looked after him for a moment, and 
then turned with bitterness away. ** Would that 
his foot had never trod this cursed ground,” he 
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said ; “ that his lips had never breathed this cor¬ 
rupted air, or that lie had died on the soil he de¬ 
fended ! See, tliere is more charm in that syren’s 
ivoi’ds, than in the waving of his banner. On 
tiice, too, my Royal master, are turned liollow 
smiles and silver sounds, both of dame and noble: 
liad the tented field been his liomc, instead of 
this idle roof, the crown had ore this been firm 
on his brow.” 

Around Henrietta was gathered a small but 
most attractive circle; a few elegant women of 
high rank, still firm adherents to their Queen ; 
.and several of the nobles, the most distinguished 
for their wit, taste, and gallantry. She was lis- 
toning attentively to the Earl of Carnarvon, as he 
spoke of some of the rare scenes he had visited 
in his Eastern journeys ; of the sacrod spots around 
which now dwelt a stern but hallowed desolation : 
their description seemed to move greatly the spirit 
of the Queen. 

“ Ah, my Lord,” she said thoughtfully, “ me- 
thinks I could give up with Joy these stirring and 
trouhlcd scenes, and fly to that calm and blest 
retreat.” 

“ And turn saintess, your Majesty would say,” 
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observed Jermyn, who did not always observe 
the deepest respect in addressing his Royal mistress. 
“ St. Helena’s fame would soon be quenched iu that 
of a more S]jlcndid and lovely recluse, if not a 
liolier. Your Majesty’s self-denying example 
would induoe your whole Court to put on the 
garb of piety.” 

The Earl’s eye turned indignantly on the cour¬ 
tier at these words, which the Queen endeavoured, 
with a slight constraint, to laugh away, as she ad¬ 
dressed a nobleman near her. 

Falkland, we were sj)eaking of liermits and 
holy scenes; I know no being in the Court would 
make so upright and accomplished an anchi'ntc. 
What say you to a pilgrimiige to the Land of 
Promise?” 

“ I would be willing,” said the nobleman sadly, 
“ to go to the dcsert.s and dwell there alone and 
cheerlessly for the rest of my life, rather than 
mingle any longer in these unhappy strifes; for 1 
am weary of the times, and wouhl gladly be out 
of my country-’s misery ere the night cometh.” 
These singular words were much thought of after 
the battle of Newbury. 

** Away,” said the Queen, ** with these sickly 
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fancicfi ! You never were in love, Falkland, or you 
would not talk thus; these studious habits of 
yours make you moody. Believe- me, the passion 
for one’s country is a noble thin"; but when men 
talk of dying, there arc deeper loves and bitterer 
sorrows come rushing on the mind.—Is it not so, 
General ?” she said to Trevanion, who now joined 
the circle. 

I remember,” said the latter, “ that in tiie 
misfortunes of the lovely Mary Stuart, his M.ajcs. 
ty’s ancestor, the nobles of her party, even when 
dying on the field, thought little of their own or 
country’s sufferings—those their Oueen alone 

filled every heart, and .so would it he again. What 
cause on earth can make the loss of life so sweet, 
as beauty and Royalty oppressed and in sorrow 

“ These arc sweet and devoted words,” said the 
Queen, her face radiant with pleasure; “would 
that all my nobles were of the like feeling !• then 
would the walls of Oxford no more be the barrier 
of our reign.” 

Trevanion felt the strong excitation of the mo- 
ment. The chiefest nobles as well as finest women 
of the Court were around him. The conversation 
grew more animated; he took a prominent aiul 
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Imlliant part in it. The eloquence of his words, 
and the romance as well as feeling he threw over 
his descriptions, as he sjK)kc of the days of de- 
votcdncss to female beauty—of chivalry not yet 
faded—and of the spell of crowned loveliness, not 
to be disM)lved save in death. It was the recluse 
of Carhayes transformed into the attractive courtier; 
and the thoughts and inusings of years woke beau¬ 
tifully into life in this golden hour. Each lady's 
eye was turned on liim with interest and pleasure, 
and the eye of the Countess expressed a more ar¬ 
dent feeling; the thrilling pressure of her gentle 
hand seemed still to rest on his own. The many 
lights threw their vivid glare on the motley assem¬ 
bly of divines, hidies, senators and soldiers, who 
were broken into eager groups, or moving listlessly 
through the spacious cliamber. 

Trevanion’s eye wandered for a moment over 
the brilliant scene, and then became fixed, as if 
life had passed away; his glowing words were 
hushed on his lips; a deadly paleness settled on 
his features. It was strange ; but a believer, like 
most of his province, in second sight—in the sudden 
seeing those who are dear to us, but whom wc are 
soon to lose for ever—he saw the graceful form of 
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Eleanor Dawnay appear. Distinct from the crowd 
of nobles, from tlie figures of lovely women, from 
the stern soldier, that form passed on, and on him 
were turned tliosc sad and mournful features that 
seemed to say—“ For the smiles of princes and the 
love of strangers, I am forgotten.” It might have 
been the fevered excitement of an over-wrought 
mind—the previous conversation of Baskcrville— 
but still his eye wildly followed her, and each lady 
and courtier turned theirs in the same direction, 
hut their glance fell only on the glittering throng, 
nr lofty wainscoted walls. He pressed hil^ hand 
strongly on his brow; still she was there, with a 
faded loveliness and sunken eye, that was more 
than man could endure. 

“ What ails you, General said the Queen 
kindly: “ is it a suchlen illness? Vou look like one 
of the Druids of your province, scared at his own 
wild rites.” ^ 

“ He is like one of the knights of chivalry he 
has been descanting on ; reft of his love, for ever 
reft, like Orlando, wandering through forest and 
flood,” said the Countess de Vicu Villc. 

He turned on the speaker a look of anguish. 
There was no melody in her voice, no witchery in 
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lier eye now. He gazed again towards the spot 
where he had seen the well-known form, buf it had 
passed away for ever; the waving plume, the 
Hashing armour, and ladies’ haughty brow alone 
wore there. 

“We will'excuse you,”*aid Henrietta kindly; 
*• retire, and consult your health more, that has 
suflered, no doid)t, from the late fatigues.” 

He bowed gratefully^ m»ittercd something about 
sudtlcn illness, and passed from that crowded 
chamber with an anguit.li of thought that his bit¬ 
terest enemy might have pitied. 

“ These Coruishmen,” said the Queen, as she 
hiokcd after him, “ are subject to strange contrasts 
of demeanour and spirit; btit a few moments since, 
he was one of tlie most animated and eloquent 
beings I have ever known.” 

“ I have never seen this mood in him before,” 
said Carnarvon; I always deeme<l bira a man 
who loved ambition far more than pleasure, and 
who would not be lightly tumeil from his purpose, 
hut, like the natives of the Highlands, super¬ 
stitious, and .It times gloomy.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


And we—behind the chieftain’s shield. 

No moi‘0 shall we In safety dwell ; 

None leads the people to the field. 

And we the loud lament must swell." 

Scott. 

Thr scene of our narrative must no>v change, 
from the splendid and troubled Court to a more 
remote and silent territory. The Western forces 
had resolved, that tlic body of their leader, after 
the battle of Lansdowne, should rest in no soil 
but their own. It had been sacredly kept, un¬ 
buried, inclosed in a leaden coflln, for several 
weeks, till tlic capture of Rristoi left tliem at 
liberty to put their resolve in execution. As the 
active operations in the field were now suspended, 
and there seemed to be little ]>resent occasion for 
their services, half their number quilted the town, 
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and pi'ocecded by slow marches through Somerset 
and Devon, exhibiting a striking contrast in their 
. array and bearing to the triumphant progress of 
a few months before. Neither <lefcat nor disaster 
tracked their footsteps, or rested on their banners; 
they were still unitcxl and unbroken, and no enemy 
or obstacle retarded their progress; as the forces 
of the Parliament were all drawn from the West, 
save the garrison of Exeter, and two or three 
small towns. With joy they set their foot once 
more on their native soil; wild and heathy, it 
spread b6forc them; but they turned their eyes 
on it with as much eagerness as if they had hci'n 
exiled men returning from a weary shore. It was 
evident these men felt a vivid satisfaction in the 
thoughts of rescuing their charge from a distant 
grave, and there was a pride in their look as a well- 
known hill and valley came rapidly into view; it 
seemed to say, “ he shall sleep in the land of liis 
fatliers and his people,—the land for which he 
diedand when far over the extensive plain, 
which they were entering, the steep hill of Stratton 
came to view, they stood still, and a wild and 
exulting cry rose from the band. 

On the following day, they drew nigh the end of 
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their journey. The regiment of horse of the de¬ 
ceased, now much reduced, marched next the 
bier; and the stern pikemen, in close file, formed 
a phalanx, all round, trailing their heavy weapons. 
Dark and massive rose the towers and battlements 
of the Castle, on which no busy hum of arms, or 
warder’s tread, resounded now; tliere was the 
silence of sorrow that might not be uttered, with¬ 
in. No eye looked forth from tlio battlements for 
the courser’s tread; nt) voice rose on tl^e evening 
air in blessing on tlic absent father—lie was at the 
gate, but not now to be seen, or embraced, or 
loved—“ tlie worm was around him, and tlie worm 
covered him.” As the train drew nigh to the 
walls, the gate of the great court flew open. The 
bier, lifted by its guards from the vehicle on whicli 
it was borne, in spite of every precaution, sank on 
the pavement with a hollow soiil^ that went to 
each survivor’s lioart. The Lady Grace stood still 
for a moment, cast a look of anguish on her chil¬ 
dren, then knelt beside it, and wept long and 
bitterly. At her side, with their hands crossed, 
and half unconscious of their loss, kneeled her 
eldest son, UevilJc, afterwards Earl of Bath, and 
the light-haired Catherine, tlie father’s idol. The 
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uncicnt domestics gathered round, and looked help¬ 
lessly on the scene, and then on the ivy-grown 
towers abovo them, as if they felt that their glory 
was now passed away. The bier was borne into 
the gloomy hall, and lamps were lighted, and 
odours burned around U, and watchers were 
appointed. 

The day was fair and sultry, one of those days 
in whicli a wild sea-beat land is more inviting than 
the richest w<«h.Is or the fairest pastures: at an 
early hour, heath and ituku* wore seen covered with 
innumerable groups making their way towards 
a village near the sea. It was easy to perceive, 
from their caniest and serious countenances and 
subdued voices, that no festive occasion called 
them forth. The most famous wrestling-match, 
the gayest annual fair, or even the hotly contested 
election, hud never bid the grey headed sire, the 
age stricken matron, and the village beauty, quit 
their homes with such heart felt emotion, such 
thrilling interest, as now. 

It was a beautiful sight to stand on one of tiu' 
wild green liills, and look far on every side; 
from tlic fisliing-covcs, beneath the wave-worn 
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precipice, many a train of weather-beaten men 
wound their way; their boats lying neglected on 
the shore, the nets hung beside them, and no smoke 
arising from the empty cottages near. Down 
many a craggy eminence, on whose top rose the 
rude cromla, rapidly descended the peasants, clad 
on this occasion in their best attire. 

Slowly and deeply the bells of the venerable 
church of Kilkhampton sent their sounds afar, a 
summons to the last resting-place; and the single 
long street of the village began to fill at each 
moment with passengers, and at each door were 
groups of the inhabitants, waiting in anxious ex¬ 
pectation. But the stream of the people rolled 
from far and near to each meadow, slope, and 
path, that intervened between the village and the 
castle of Stowe. 

Among those who chose to i^main behind in 
the village, were the tenants of the only ancient 
and impressive residence in the place, Arthur 
Trenlyon and his sister. They resolved not to 
issue forth and mix with the multitude; there 
seemed to them, in the present hour, a degree of 
sacredness and dignity about their own mansion. 
They had not remained wholly passive and qui- 
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cscent, however, within: often, as the various 
groups ceaselessly passed, and the sound of the bells 
grew deeper and more solemn, were the brother 
and sister obser>'cd flitting, like two ghosts, from 
the window of one parlour to that of the other, 
restless and agitated. Unable at last- to bear the 
sus])cnse any longer, the former opened the door, 
and sallied forth into the street, looked keenly up, 
and then down the long avenue, and turned his 
steps cautiously towards the door of the Ivy-bush. 
He stepped into the kitchen softly; no sound of 
gaiety was there; no cups or flaggons were on the 
table, and he was glad that it was so. The an¬ 
cient settle was not however vacant; there, lean¬ 
ing on her right hand, and gazing thoughtfully on 
the embers, was the hostess. She did not even 
turn her head, as was ever her wont, at the sound 
of the entering footsteps. When the visitor ad- 
iliesscd her, she raised her strong marked features 
and keen eye slowly, and bent them on hin) for an 
instant, but without any expression of sarcasm or 
welcome. 

“ There’s nothing ails ye, I hope, dame ?■” he 
asked, struck with the change in her manner. 

“ ’Tis a solemn hour, Mr. Trenlyon," she said 
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thoughtfully: “ye hear the l)cll: [’vo known 
many a dark hour in my life, but never one so 
strikin'.—Look at Uetsey,” she continued, ])oint-. 
ing to her daugliter, who was standing at the win¬ 
dow, and gazing wistfully forth through tlie jas¬ 
mine-tree that she had reared, whoso branches she 
put aside with her hand. “She’s had a heavy 
burden to bear, too heavy for her spirit; 'tis 
pity to break a bruised reed, and she is'n a hit 
stronger than one.’' 

Trcnlyon looked, and saw that the young wo¬ 
man’s cheek was paler, and her hiok more dejected 
than usual; at another time, it would have touched 
his inmost soul, hnt it was now filled with a sad¬ 
der emotion. 

** Dead), nothing hut death ha’ she known 
through life—that part o’ life too that's dearest to 
a woman: lier husband drowne.l, iltfd he lisat she 
loved killed upon the Hill o’ T.ajj.sdownc, poor 
youth I and now- 

“And now,” said the other, “ the loss of Inin ; 
to which all other deaths are like the tlust o’ the 
lialancc-” 

“It may be so, Mr. Trcnlyon,—it may be so; 
hut caol) lieart ha’ got their own bitterness. There’s 
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he, that ye’re speakin' of, sat at tliat table, wi’ 
the damask cloth, wliite as snow, before en, and 
tlic silver flaggon—-he’ll never sit there again!— 
Delwrah,” in a solemn tone, “ mind the charge I 
gave ’e, to put away tho flaggon and the clotli, to 
he kipt sacred; 'no other hand shall touch them. 
—Woultl ye like a glass o’ ale or wine afore the 
hour, to strengthen ye ? ’tis soon got—but the 
house is’n the same—there’s a stillness upon it.” 

He waved his hand iinjMticntly to negative the 
ofller. “ I shall never tlrink any thing with relish 
again, Mrs. Tonkin; I shall never sit,” clearing 
Ins voice, “ with the same feelin’ in that settle 
again. What are meats, and drinks, and plea¬ 
sures now, and the bright eye and word? Just 
like gilded nails on a hrown oaken cofUn, with 
hollt)wness and emptiness underneath.” 

The hostess raised one keen glance at the 
s[)eaker, as he stood moveless and upright 
on the sanded floor; an intense gloom on Itis 
ruddy countenance, and his grey eye fixed on 
the dying embers. At any other moment, a bit¬ 
ter sneer would have crossed her aspect; but 
.she turnetl her head away towards tlie vacant 
cliiinuey. 
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“’Tis strange,” she iiiuttcrccl, “how-the death 
of a great man rumcs upon us all like a burden 
too heavy to bear: the house will never he the 
same again to me.—Look, how the sliromls jump 
out o’ the ashes ! there’s a whole one fell close to 
?ny foot, for a warnin’. I w'oud'n meet the last 
enemy yet! Betsey totnlUsh, <»r a'lnost .so, and 
Dcliorah and Richie—so well open tlic crow, anil 
leave the two pigs in to look after the Ivy-husl).’’ 

“ Mother,” said the latter, looking round, “ I’m 
glad that hard heart is softened at last.” 

The old lady lookeil at her steadfastly, ro.se 
slowly and dislodged a small bottle, the contents 
of which rarely touched Ijer lips, poured out a 
small glass, and then confronted her two antago¬ 
nists with a calmness, as w'elt as mildness of as* 
pect, that were very unusu.ilto her. 

“ You know, Betsey, how sehhniTniy lips taste 
o’ the cellar o' the Ivy-busli; hut the chill is past 

4 

from my heart now. Softened f say you ? and 
d’ye think, child, because you are made like 
miltin’ wax, that a harder creature can’t feel the 
bitterness o’sorrow, and weep warm tears? Had 
I been like you, how slujulil I ha’ faced tlie storms 
o' life, dashed aside the billows, and Imd that nice 
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stout rafter over the widowed mother and her 
lonely child.—Deborah, my black roquelaw, that 
1 followed my husband with.—Mr. Trenlyon, 'lis 
time yc were away; there’s a dull and rushin’ 
sound in the air, that’s drawin’ Higher every mi¬ 
nute: the funeral is comin'.” 

The latter (|uickly after left the hostel, and pro- 
ccctlcd straiglitway to his own dwelling; and, ac¬ 
companied by Diimscn, pursued the path that led 
to the Castle of SUiwe. They had not proceeded 
fur, when they saw at a distance the slow ad¬ 
vance Jif a countless multitude. In the front. 
WHS borne the body of Sir Bevillc Granville, at¬ 
tended i)y the chief families of his line who were 
absent from the war, anti closely followed by bis 
lady and her children. It was not among these, 
however, that an obstTver would have sought to 
tliscovcr, how lumtmred in life, how loved in death, 
a character has been : bis c 3 -e would have strayed, 
perhaps, to the deep and silent mass of the people, 
that moved on like the waves of the sea. 

The Cornish, a pco|>lc of quick and ardent feel¬ 
ings, and, from their remote situation, strongly 
proviucial in their regards and prejudices, have 
ever boon distinguished for a faithful and impas- 

VOL. III. L 
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sioncd attachment to the leading men, who, in the 
field or the senate, have sought their welfare, or 
increased their fame. No feudal devotedness of 
the clan to its chieftain could be stronger than 
that felt by this brave and grateful people to the 
man whom they regarded as their chief patriot, 
warrior, and benefactor. His troops still pre¬ 
served the deep and close order around the bier 
as when they had fought beside him. No sound 
or voice was heard amidst their ranks, only the 
dull and slow fall of many thousand feet at every 
moment: how unlike, they thought, to the rapid 
and resistless onset to which he had urged them 
but a few weeks past. 

It is said, that the grief of stern and strong 
men is harder to look on than that of more frail 
and tender beings; but this can only bo when, 
beneath deep and sudden desolationjsthe passions 
are let forth without control; when, as it is 
said, David mourned over Abner, and his 
mighty men wept around him." Hut here, the 
pale and rugged miner, the hardy mariner—even 
the few lawless and savage men who led a life of 
daring and plunder—felt like the young and fair- 
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women, down whose cheeks the tear flowed resist- 
Icssly. The men of rival parishes, who would 
have contended, perhaps, the next day, for pi;e* 
eminence, even to bloodshed and death, now 
walked in peace together, with kindly looks and 
words. There was one, however, from whom all 
others seemed to shrink aside: iinminglcd with the 
throng, he walked alone, after the soldiers, bear¬ 
ing the helmet, breastplate, and sword of the de¬ 
parted lord: his grey hairs had become white as 
snow, his large and wasted hand was laid on the 
weapon hilt. It was Andrews, the standard- 
bearer, to whom this honour, in pity to liis stuU- 
and services, had been given: he looked wildly 
and strangely at times on the crowd around him, 
and then turned, with a haggard smile, to the rich 
armour he bore, muttering at times to himself, 
“ They are Sir Beville’s,” he said, “ and I 
brightened them carefully this morning, ready for 
the field—the stricken field, that cannot be with¬ 
out my master. We have been long away, my 
Lord; but now, the maix;h—the march is begun— 
’tis our last field.” 

The procession at last drew nigli the church, 

l2 
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and entered tbc deep avenues of trees, that had 
screened its burial-ground forages; and the vast 
crowds on every side were broken and scattered,* 
each seeking the readiest admission. 

Among the few who closely followed the rela¬ 
tives of the house of Granville, so as to form part 
of the train, was Mr. Trenlyon; his head drooping 
on his breast, and his countenance expressive of 
strong emotion. * His sister Tomasin walked by 
lus side, her long face pinched into a comfortless 
and sorrowing state; but it was easy to see that 
hers had only the outward show. In the eager 
entrance and pressure of the crowd into the church¬ 
yard, he felt himself somewhat rudely pressed 
behind, and, turning, saw his rival Trethewan at 
his very elbow, in vain attempting with his lathy 
form to stem the torrent. His first motion was to 
take Damson’s arm with one hand, aiv) with the 
other to pin the assailant against an ancient oak 
that stood just in the path. But on the second 
glance, better thoughts came into his mind; he 
pulled his enemy between himself and his sister. 
“ Bide yc there, Trebarva; ye’ll be safe enough 
from the throng there, that daren’t press upon any 
of the lino: such a descent is a resting-place in 
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the storm, man. Alas! this is no time to talk of 
the house, no time for jealousy or hate: Damscn, 
Trebarva, let us follow in peace and kindness our 
noble chief.” 

They followed him to the time-worn portal of 
the church. During the pause that ensued, de¬ 
termined to snatch one last look of the remains, 
Trenlyon made his way to where the bier rested, 
covered with a rich pall of crimson velvet, on which 
were worked in gold the armorial bearings, the 
name, and age of the deceased. He gazed intensely 
on it; but at last the feelings of the man overcame 
those of the descendant; he leaned against the 
oak beside which the remains stood, his hands 
strongly clasped, and his broad chest heaving with 
resistless grief. “Oh, my Lord,” he said, “to see 
that head lie low is more than I can bear 1 Would 
that I had died in your stead! These children 
and people, where is their father and friend : and 
our line!—’tis not for that, but for the love I bore 
you, Lord of Thorigny, that I would give this 
body, to redeem yours from the grave.—But I shall 
see him no more for ever,” he added with bitter 
emotion, as the bier was slowly borne within the 
portal, to be deposited in the vault of his ancestors. 
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When the ceremony was passed, the crowd lin¬ 
gered long within and around the cemetery. The 
setting sun still found the greater part undispersed, 
and it was not tilkthe twilight of a calm evening 
in August that they returned over heath and hill 
to their scattered and distant homes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

No, let the eagle change his plume, 

The leaf ite hue, the flover its bloom; 

But ties around this heart were spun, 

Tliat could not, would not, be undone.” 

Cahpbei.1.. 

While every day broug^it some new and stiiring 
event in the field or the Court, no change came to 
the ancient dwelling of the Dawnays, save that 
change on the spirit, that is keener than the 
spoiler's sword. It was not only hope deferred, 
but love, deep and impassioned, preying on the 
heart that cherished it, as its only stay on earth. 

“ Why comes he notP” was a question that Elea> 
nor often asked herself. “ Months are fled; the 
armies are not in the field, and he still passes his 
days in the gay Court at Oxford.” 
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Suspense grow at last too painful to bear; yet 
it must be borne. The memory of the parting 
scene on the stormy evening near the abbey was a 
rich rosoiiree in ^ese moments; his impassioned 
words, his pale yet speaking features,^and the con- 
statjcy that %vas imagetl there, as he pledged his 
heart to hers for ever. His friends were fallen, 
without tltc meed they had earned ; and could he 
look on their grave and not turn from the uncer¬ 
tainty ^of war—not turn to the native scenes amidst 
which they had so long built their ho|)CS of earthly 
happiness ? 

Catherine, in the mean wliilc, had received an 
earnest invitation from Lady Granville, with whom 
she was a great favourite, to come and spend some 
time with her at Stowe. It was willingly accepted, 
though the present desolation of the Castle, and the 
trappings of woe with which the walls weft covered, 
offered little excitement or pleasure. In a few 
days, taking a gay and affectionate leave of her 
sister, with many an entreaty to give Jicr dark 
thoughts to the winds, she set out, attended by a 
domestic, for the residence of her noble friend. 
The beauties of the way were increased by the 
settled calmness of the weather. Her eye wan- 
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dered to the woods, to the banks of the river, and 
then to the open heath beyond, in hope that the 
form it sought to see was there. Jlut the peasants, 
busied in preparing for the nigh harvest that waved 
richly on every side; the fishermen spreading their 
nets on the strand, and the barks that slept on the 
breezeiess surface, were the objects that alone met 
her view. At last, towards evening, the gloomy 
towers of Stowe came in sight, where she was re¬ 
ceived with silent but Iieartfelt greeting by the 
widowed lady. She gazed with emotion on the 
pale eountenance and faded beauty of the latter, so 
changed from what she had known her, and the 
half-deserted apartments, whose stillness was only 
broken by the foot-fall of the domestics. The last 
time she was here, they had echoed to the sound of 
I’evelry and the voices of many guests. The vi¬ 
vacity and ardour of Catherine’s manner and feel¬ 
ings were a treasure in this house of mourning; and 
the lady’s brow, by degrees, grew brighter; and the 
smiles at long intervals came again to lier features, 
as she listened to the soul-felt words, full of hope 
and sympathy, of her youthful friend. 

It was now the beginning of September, lor the 
weeks had rolled remorselessly by, in spite of the 
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calls of love or ambition, that would fain have 
peopled them witli brighter moments. On a sud¬ 
den, the rumour of a great battle between the 
Royal and Parliament armies was brought to St. 
Germain’s; in a day or two, this rumour was 
changed to a certainty, and the names of several 
officers slain and wounded were stated. This in¬ 
telligence got to the ears of the attendant ere it 
reached those of the mistress; and when Honor 
next came into her presence, which she did not 
long delay to do, it was evident that part of the 
news, and that of the worst aspect, was kept be¬ 
hind- 

“ It was true,” she said, “ there had been a great 
battle, and the King's troops were beat.” 

Blit what mean that satVlook,” said her mis¬ 
tress, greatly alarmed, “ and those words so sparing¬ 
ly given ? it is not your wont to be thi^.” 

Honor’s features were certainly lengthened some¬ 
what unusually, and her eye had a hidden mean¬ 
ing in it, and a cautious glance that seemed to 
keep a look out on the words that fell so slowly 
from her lips. 

“ There *8 some officers killed, maybe,” she said; 
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possible to have sitch a fight, without some 
o' tliem mcetin' their end." 

“ Who are they ? tell me, for mercy’s sake ! Is 
he among the number ?" 

“ No, my honoured Lady, no. Don’t look so 

I 

wild. When men arc lyin’ down all of a heap 
like, upon the held, a man may be mistaken in 
sayin' one is livin’ or another is dead; and I was 
particular in that point. Says I to the man’—he 
was in the action and wounded—* Are you sure that 
you saw the Colonel upon the ground?’—‘Yes,’says 
he; ‘but there was life in 'en, for I saw 'on move, 
and I went and opened his vizor, and he looked 
up upon me so pale! ’ The Colonel was nevev a 
ruddy man, iny Lady ; but to think—” 

Her detail was here cut short by Eleanor's start¬ 
ing from her scat with a wild cry—“ He is dying 
then, while I am here, idly and far from his side; 
not a friend, perhaps, near to offer him aid or 
kindness! Is this the end of all his proud hopes, 
dearest and unhappy youth ?” 

“Oh my lady,” said the attendant, struck with 
the extremity of her mistress’s grief, “he’ll live 
yet, to be a stay and a comfort. ’Tis but the fortin 
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o’ wafj down one day and up the tother; and he ’ll 
soon be stirrin’ and pure again, there isn’ a doubt; 
besides, we ’re too far off here to give 'en any aid." 

“But that distance shall soon disappear,” said 
her mistress, with a sudden calmness of manner. 
“ I will set out instantly. Shall a journey of a 
few days or even weeks be a barrier for ever, per¬ 
haps, between us ? No; I will fly on wings to his 
side. Oh never will my presence be so welcome as 
now—pale, wounded desperately,” she said, shud¬ 
dering. “ Why do I linger here, wlien each mo¬ 
ment— ?" 

“ Go to Oxford !” said Honor, in utter astonish¬ 
ment. “ Your Ladyship isn’ exactly sound, *tis my 
thinkin’. Through a strange country, and enemies 
in the way, fierce, evil doin’ men; and sitch a jour¬ 
ney, o’ months! ’tis just like Christian’s leavin’ 
his home to git through the sloughy’ despond, 
and the valley o’ the shadow—. Yet, if you 're 
resolved,” she continued, her eye suddenly kind¬ 
ling, “ there’s friens, maybe, to be mit with, and 
the troubles may be overgot; and the royal army, 
that’s by the city, is like a tower o’ defence. John 
Treaze is with them, like a man o’ war.—But 
what ’ll master say to sitch a nndertakin’?” 
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“ Say r said Eleanor, hurriedly, “ what will any 
one say against it? who will oppose it? Neither 
• parent, nor sister, nor friend, should prevent my 
setting out, and that speedily.'^ 

“ Why, then, there’s no more to be said,” said 
the other calmly. “ I ’ll see every thing got ready: 
but 'tis pity there’s no friend nor guide to go 
along with us. Wc shall be two lonely women— 
'tis a darin’ undertakin', that’s the truth of it.” 
And she left the apartment, to look after the pre¬ 
parations for the journey, well knowing, that if 
her young mistress, as she sjud, “ was wilfully set 
upon a thing, there won’d be no preventin’ her.” 

Eleanor instantly souglit her father, and with 
deep emotion informed him of the disastrous in¬ 
telligence, and of her fixed resolve to set o»tt for 
the Court, or the scene of the war. 

Mr. Dawnay, much moved, resisted long the 
entreaties of his favourite daughter, and urged in 
strong terms the impropriety, as well as hazard, of 
such a step; but at last, softened by her distress, he 
gave his consent, on one condition only; that a trus¬ 
ty gentleman or relative should lie found, to whose 
care and guidance he could safely intrust her during 
the journey. Seeing her absolutely bent on this 
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Step, he procured letters to the comraandera of one 
or two of the royal garrisons, near which the route 
would lie, with the fervent wish, however, that no 
one might appear to take charge of her safety. 
This hope was not of long duration: it so hap* 
pened that Carries, still lingering in the neighbour* 
hood of the adjacent village, unable to quit the 
neighbourhood that contained the being he loved, 
hearing of his friend Trevanion's being danger- 
ously wounded, came to the mansion to inquire 
the truth of the report. He there quickly heard 
of Eleanor's resolute as well as romantic purpose, 
to set out for the scene where her lover lay 
sorely and helplessly wounded, and he instantly 
offered himself as the guide and companion of her 
way. Mr. Dawnay would rather his daughter 
should be attended by a royalist; but he justly 
considered that they might possibly meet with 
some parties of the Parliament forces, with whom 
the principles of this mau would be a sufficient 
guarantee for safety, and in his honour he had the 
fullest confidence. Most reluctantly, therefore, he 
gave his consent, with fervent blessings-on her 
head, and prayers that she might be preserved 
from every peril of the way. 
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Had Catherine known the events that were pass* 
ing in her home, the walls of Stowe would no 
longer have confined her: it was well for her own 
peace, however, that she felt compelled to exert 
every effort to animate her friend. There were 
times, when evening stole over the Castle, and the 
dull light of its gloomy apartments became yet 
more solemn and faint, that she felt unable to 
resist the influence of the place and hour. One 
evening she wandered through them alone, and the 
iiense of sorrow and bereavement that dwelt on 
every heart around her, seemed to have entered 
her own. She gazed on the darkening portraits 
on the walls, of the former lords of the dwelling, 
with whom was now numbered their last successor; 
yet, by the distant closing of a door, the cautious 
step along the passages, the hushed voice of some 
domestic, it might be thought he yet lingered on 
the bed of suffering, instead of being at rest in 
the grave. Then, at long intervals, there was a 
stifled sob, or a low wail of some one who thought 
of the dead, and remembered how kind, how 
generous a master he had been. Twilight came 
dimly through the massive and embrasured win¬ 
dows, and Catherine looked, and looked again, on 
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the half-seen portraits of mailed men, of youths 
who had fallen early, and beauties long passed 
away; and fantastic shapes seemed to rest on them. 
The freshly-slain Baron was there; his features 
wan from the bloody held, and full of the bitter¬ 
ness of death. She could not withdraw her gaze, 
for a more youthful fonn seemed to rise before it, 
not of a warrior or chief; its pale features and 
dark eye bent on her with an expression, hopeless, 
yet indelible as the last ]<x>k of those wc are to see 
no more. She started at her own wild illusions, 
for it was her devoted and romantic lover. She 
turned wildly from the spot, and strove to look 
forth into the waste without, over which the niglit 
was now slowly gathering, and the stars looked 
faintly forth. It was a relief, at last, when 
steps without drew rapidly nigh; and now the 
massive gate creaked on its hin^s, and low 
voices were heard: she turned towards the 
open door, and Carries stood before her. His air 
and dress were disortlcrcd, as if from hard and 
hurried travel; and there was a fixed sadness in 
his features, as they were turned eagerly on her 
for some time ere he spoke. 

♦ 

“ Is it you, William she said, after the first 
emotion of surprise, and almost of terror, was over. 
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“ Why come you thus suddenly, and to this 
Castle, at such an hour 

I have hastened against time, to see you for a 
few moments,” he replied. “ By to-morrow, at 
sunrise, I must be at your father's hall. Cathe* 
line, I come to bid you adieu: wanderer as I am, 
this journey is not of my bidding.” 

He then briefly explained to her the resolve of 
her sister to set out for the head-quarters of the 
royal forces, to learn some certain tidings of Tre- 
vanion, whether he had fallen in battle, or was yet 
lingering under his wounds, and that he was to be 
her companion and protector. She listened to his 
words with the deepest emotion. 

** I had not dreamed of this,” she said at length. 

My poor sister ! it is like her true and devoted 
spirit, that would be wrung with more anguish 
while remote in her own hall, than in daring the 
wildest perils to be at his side. But, alas! the 
issue is uncertain;—there are fearful difficulties 
in the way." 

“ They will be met firmly,” he answered. The 
wandering bands of either party, alike prone to 
violence or plunder; the fiery zealots, that reck 
little of crime in their wild career; it is not these 
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I fear. It is the parting from you, Catherine, 
that fills my mind vrith gloomy forebodings.’^ 

“ Yield not to them,” she answered: “ we shall 
meet again under happier auspices. You know that 
you are a fatalist; but do not make yourself its 
mark, as you have, ere now, made others.” 

“ Catherine, the darkest fatalism that hangs 
over me, is the dread of seeing your face no more. 
Often I have recked little of life, merely to see a 
temple, a desert,^r a city of the infidel; but now, 
that I have your love, now that I know, the form, 
the features, the passion—all the loveliness of the 
woman before me, is to be mine for ever—life is to 
me precious as my own soul. I start at the dis¬ 
tant shout in the wind; in the darkness the sword 
of the royalist or the republican is before me. It 
is not all fancy: when I returned to my home, 
from that long and fearful joume;p) my mother 
was in her tomb: when I sought to save that 
Eastern lady, the sword of the spoiler slew her, 
even at my feet: and now—” 

He pressed her hand in both his own, and 
bathed it with his tears, the sport of the singular 
mixture of timidity and daring that formed his 
character. Catherine felt the gloomy feelings of 
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her lover fast gatheriDg over her, but her native 
strength of mind came to her aid; she gently with> 
drew her hand from his grasp, and pointing to 
the wild and darkening waste without:— 

“ Think not of me,” she said, “William,—think 
not of our love in such an hour as this. You have 
done well: go, and be faithful to your charge in 
every peril and sorrow of the way; amidst the 
sword of the royalist, or the malice of the rebel— 
if so it must be—even to death !” 

He gazed on the fine form before him, as though 
the veil of death, instead of the dimness of night, 
were shrouding it fast from his view; and listened 
breathlessly to catch the sweet accents of her voice: 
but, unable any longer to trust the firmness of its 
tone, or to master her contending feelings, she 
paused, inclined gently towards him, pressed her 
lips on his brow, as a last adieu, and in a moment 
glided from the apartment. He stood awhile im¬ 
movable, as if that form had been still there; the 
long and silent gallery, through which it had 
disappeared, alone met his view: every object 
grew indistinct and lost, and the stillness around 
was deep and unbroken: he turned at last from 
the spot, and, recrossing the spacious court, 
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mounted his horse, that awaited him just bc- 
beyond, and bent his way over the waste. More 
than once he paused and looked back, undecided, 
on the dark and shapeless mass into which the 
battlements of Stowe had now sunk:- but a sense 
of honour and of his engagement urged him on; 
and hastening over the wild, he bent his way to 
the distant village of St. Germain’s. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“ And there she wander'd, and was still to learn 
Aught oFlier lover's safety ur return; 

And mslilng winds and moaning forests lent 
Their mingled voice, that to the spirit went.” 

Chabhi. 

The party proceeded straight to the borders of 
the province; the lady accompanied by her attend¬ 
ant ; and Huey followed, to take charge of the 
horses, and make himself useful on the way: here 
no mischance could possibly interrupt their pro¬ 
gress. On passing through Devon, the signs of 
civil strife became more manifest at every step; 
and Exeter l)eing still in p(»scssion of the Parlia¬ 
ment forces, it was necessary to make a circuit to 
avoid falling in with any stragglers or foraging- 
parties from the garrison. The progress through 
so delightful a territory as this county, would 
have afforded hourly pleasure, had their spirits 
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been better tuned to enjoy it. The autumn was 
already advanced; the yellow leaves had begun to 
fall from the trees, and the woods had that fine 
and fading liue that seldom fails to create impres¬ 
sive and mournful ideas in the ntind. The atten¬ 
tions of the guide and guardian of the little party 
were entirely occupied by his fellow-traveller; it 
needed every animating effort to sustain, at times, 
her drooping spirits, and inspire her with brighter 
hopes of the future. Each day that brought them 
nearer to the end of their journey, seemed only to 
fill her with a deeper dejection; and each flying 
rumour was caught at with a breathless interest. 
The curiosity of the people in some parts was not a 
little excited by the appearance of the travellers, as 
to what purpose could lead them on so distant and 
devoted a journey. During the progress of the war, 
it was not unusual to see the ladies of the cavaliers 
journeying even to the camp, or the beleaguered 
town, to see their lords, but it was generally with 
some better guard and defence than met the eye on 
this occoision. The beauty of Eleanor, and the fixed 
expression of sorrow on her features, were, sure to 
excite interest and sym{)athy in the hamlets and 
villages where the vicissitudes of the wny often 
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compelled them to halt; suspicions, too, would 
sometimes arise, that she must be some person of 
consequence, that urged on her course so rest> 
lessly, impatient of the slightest delay, and per. 
petually inquiring the distance that still intervened 
between her and the city of Oxford, or the royal 
camp. Thus far, all had gone well with the tra. 
•vellera; no evil event had broken on the tenor of 
the way; they proceeded the greater part of the 
day, and always reoehed some village or hamlet 
at eve; sometimes this happened to he some soli¬ 
tary and wretched hostel, where the j>cople were 
rude, and the accommodations miserably bad: but 
moic than once this was succeeded on the following 
day by a kind and eager reception at the lionsc of 
some royalist gentleman. 

They were now fast leaving the hills of Devon 
for the more monotonous scenes of its adjoining 
province: the rich plains of Somerset began to 
stretch before the eye, and over them ’ were at 
times seen, in the distance, bands of armed men 
proceeding to Join the hostile armies. 

One beautiful afternoon, they had proceeded 
some way through a long and thick wood, that 
seemed to cover on interminable extent of ground; 
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not a cottage was nigh, and no spire or curU 
ing smoke rose above the trees. Carries looked 
.with some solicitude around, not without fears 
that his fair charge, whose healtli grew more de¬ 
licate every day, would be compelled to pass the 
night beneath the shelter of the foliage. Honor 
vented her grief aloud, at the strange and un¬ 
wonted aspect of the country, overgrown with 
endless woods, through which it was impossible 
for human foot to find its way. 

“ I ha’ known many a wood," she said, in my 
own land, that we 've left for this dreary one ; but 
never any sitch as these, that beguile a body to 
darkness and a fearful restin’: and see, the sun is 
but just twinklin’ upon the branches: ’twas bet¬ 
ter our feet was upon a comfortable moor, or 
downs, sitch as that I was reared in, my lady,— 
there’s feet there now young cDoug|), would fly 
like the eagle, if they kenned the takin’ somebody 
was in, that was once—" 

At this moment, the sound of a rushing stream 
was heard, which some thought denoted a hostel 
to be nigh ; but the more practised ear of the at¬ 
tendant discerned it to be that of a mill; which 
drew an exclamation of joy, that if there was a 
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mill, there must be food for man and beast. In u 
few minutes more, Eleanor, fatigued to excess, 
alighted from her horse at the door of the build¬ 
ing, the master of which was a stern republican. 
He came out and looked long and hard at the 
])arty, who intreated shelter till the morrow; his 
countenance grew darker as he heard the request, 
and he seemed to fix on them an insulting but se¬ 
cure look, as much as to say he felt them to be 
wholly in his power; and his muscular frame, 
broad shoulders, and bronzed evil aspect, seemed 
to defy resistance. 

“ Ye ’re royalists,” he said at last; there's 
no denyin' it; that’s a cavalier’s lady or daughter. 
I know well by her gear. I know the proud race, 
that ’ll soon be levelled like the sheaf of corn ; and 
’cs there no castle or mansion to open its gates for 
ye ?—However,” he added with a grim smile, 
“ you’ll wander no farther this night.” 

“What do you meau,^” said the latter, impa¬ 
tiently : “ I care little for myself; but this lady, 
your roof must e’en shelter her this night; you see 
she is quite unable to travel farther.” 

“ Ay,” said the miller sullenly, “ that’s plain 
enough ; but no stranger, and follower of the 
VOL. HI. M 
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cursed Stuarts, ever passed the mill without pay¬ 
ing toll.—Look at that stream ; ’tis loud and deep, 
and ha’ been the last bed o’ more than one cavalier 
that drew sword ujxjn iny threshold.” 

Eleanor shuddered at these words, and recoiled 
from the fierce and brutal bearing of the man. 

“The wood beyond,” he continued, “is dark 
and weary on every side, and there’s no cot or 
roof for miles round : so you’ve fccrly wandered 
to the miller’s den, that’s a house o’rest for the 
friends o’ liberty, for the bloody cavaliers and all 
their friends.—Don’t tremble so, lady ; though, 
by the rood ! yo ojily look the more temptin’ for 
it; that black eye need’ll wander to and fro’: 
there’s good fare, and restin’ too, inside the grey 
wall.” 

“ Villain !” said Carries, drawing a pistol from 
his holster, ** I am not a cavalier: we come from 
the West, where I have joined the cause that sucli 
a wretch as you disgraces.” 

The weapon was instantly struck from his hand 
by a blow uf the miller’s oaken stick, with such 
force, that it boundcxl from the opposite rock into 
the stream beneath ; and the latter placed liimsclf 
lull in the narrow path, with a glance of contempt 
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on hisassailant. Villain ! said you ; another word 
such as that, and ye'll follow your light weapon 
that the stream is dashing over. 'Tis just as easy 
for me, young man, to do the one as the other. 
Yc come from the West! Why that’s-my own 
land, where X was born, and 1 ken well the tongue 
and the bearin’; but as to your being a round- 
head, you lie in your teeth. But harkye, your 
blood shan’t be on iny hand to-nigl)t, though 1 ’ll 
march yc off to-morrow for the castle, where the 
governor, he’s a keen one, will make brief work wi’ 
yc: but as to the lady, she’s too sweet a prize to 
leave quit so soon; ’tis rare such a wayfarer 
comes to the mill.” 

His words were here interrupted by a suildcn 
and fierce grasp on his neck from behind, that 
caused the words to gurgle indistinctly in his 
throat. “ T(x> sweet a prize, is she?” were the 
first words that reached Itiscar. “ Oh you double 
villin ! Is this the end o’ your course? Was ’e 
saved from drownin’ to become a savage man, a 
satyr, to prey upon the wayfarin’ and the de¬ 
fenceless ?” 

The miller turned in fury on the assailant, but 
his face was black with her grasp; and when rc- 

M 2 
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leased from it) he gasped hard and short, and was 
confronted full by the attendant, whose features 
were actually alive with indignant rage, as she 
stood on the green bank before him, and held out 
her short arm in a warning attitude. 

“Do ye remember me?” she said sternly: 
“ ay, look again: do ye remember me, Honor 
Middlar, when ye lived an innocent life on Tre> 
drea moor, and sewned and moaned for a kind 
glance o’ my eye? You were a mild, kindly 
creature then, though I never called ye a comelie 
one; but your face is changed, and your eye hard 
and cruel. You foregone thief! arc 'e quite given 
up ? Who wou’d think 'twas Rob Trewen 
standin’ afore me, with a purpose o' drownin’ 
and harryin’ my lady and Mr. Carries.” 

The fierceness of the man passed away in an 
instant, os he gazed on the round form, lux* 
uriant hair, and blue eye of the speaker, that 
brought former and better days back to his mind. 
The oaken club fell from his hand, and his look 
was cowed before her, as that of an infant. “ Is 
it you ?” he said at last. “ Honor, you were the 
cause o’ my leavin’ my own roof and the moor; 
but my hand can ne'er harm ye, nor them that 
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are with ye. I’ve been a man o’ blood since then. 
If you’d harkened to my words years agone, 1 'd 
lived a peaceful life; but I’ve prospered in the 
world, there’s the mill, and a warm hotildin’ besides.” 

“ And are ’e married, you dark-lookin’ crea¬ 
ture P** said Honor, in a shrill tone, and most in¬ 
quisitive look: ** you ha’ got things pure and tidy 
about ’e, I see.” 

** I’m alone,” said the man ; “ there’s no love 
like the first one; and I ha’ thought often o’ the 
moor, and the evenin’s that I came a far way to 
your dwellin’, and sat by the turf fire. But when 
you gave me a denial, for the sake of another 
man, I cared little, ye well reinember, for my 
life; but a boat took me out of the calm sea, and 
I sailed abioad, and came back years after, and 
settled here, in this warm nook. But you were a 
fairer woman then, and far younger.” 

“ And ye think o’ that time now ?” said the 
other, softening; “ the man’s heart is’n so hard, 
after all, for sitcli a fierce life as he ha’ led o’ late: 
‘ there’s nothin’ like first love,’ Rob; that’s a true 
sayin’; and yc were hardly treated too. 1 might 
ha’ showed ’en more kindness: the crimes of the 
man may come upon my back. Brownin’ and 
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sheddin’ blood! Have ’e n)any sitch to answer 
for?—My lady, this is Rob Trewcn, that I spoke 
of upon that fearful night by the abbey, that cast 
liissclf over St. Dag’s head upon a summer’s 
evenin’, because I refused to have ’en. I’m glad 
the unhappy creature was saved.—But now, be 
stirrin’; git the best fare in yonr house for my 
lady and this gentleman, for the night is cornin’ 
down.” 

The man turned as civilly as was in his power to 
the travellers, who hud watched this scene with 
no small interest, and in a half-surly, half-sub¬ 
dued tone, offered the shelter of his dwelling for 
the night. They followed him into it, while Huey 
disposed of the horses in a large shed adjoining, 
that usually served the purposes of a stable. The 
interior of the miller’s house was neat and clean, 
to a degree that could not have been expected 
from the habits of such a man; and Honor was 
already busied in investigating the kind of fare 
that was likely to prove her lady’s meal. Forget¬ 
ting totally the lapse of years and the change of 
habits, her manner to her ancient lover was fami¬ 
liar and free, and savoured no little of the impera- 
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live air that she hod once assumed. It was won¬ 
derful how the savage was tamed in a few short 
moments. As he gazed on the attendant bustling 
about his dwelling, and listened to the sound of 
her voice, he deemed that he again saw her as in 
her mother’s ‘ cottage, fifteen years past, on the 
moor of Tredrea, toiling in her household duties, 
or humming her wild song along the green turf 
without, with a scorn in her arch blue eye; tlie 
beauty of the moor, as she had ever been deemed. 
The loneliness of his situation, the taste of blood 
he had known in two or three actions or storms, in 
which he had joined the Parliament forces that had 
marched across the country, and the fiercer deeds 
he had sometimes done at home against the strug¬ 
gling royalists, ceased to work on his rude feel¬ 
ings now. He raised his hand, and took down 
several weapons that hung against the wall, looked 
at them for a moment, then grasped a sabre with 
one hand, whose keen edge glittered in the fading 
beam, and sternly clenched a large horse-pistol 
in the other.—“ Honor,” he said, as the latter 
was busily engaged in some savoury prepara¬ 
tion, with her back towards him. She turned 
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suddenly, with her arms whitened to the elbow, 
for there was something in his voice that thrilled 
to her better nature. I 'll take these wea> 
pons, that ha' been stained deep as sin could 
stain them, and cast them in the dark rushing 
stream outside for ever, and never stretch out 
tny hand to violence again, if so be you ’ll not 
go from this solitary place, but stay here and 
be my wife, as you was my Brst and only liking. 
I be a better man for it” 

She scanned the speaker from head to foot, as 
if measuring the advantage of proportions between 
him and her other admirer; then looked at his 
face, whose rugged lines were softened into ten¬ 
derness, and shook her crowd of auburn locks, as 
the sycamore before the door shook its thick leaves 
in the autumn wind. 'Tis a toucii of his ould 
nature,” she muttered; ye're nothin' so fair a 
man, Trewen, as when you lived Tredrea, 
fifteen years agone t I won't hould but what a 
woman’s mind may have a sort o’ change in sitch 
a time; but I arn’t much altered, or you woud’n 
fix that glowin' look upon me, Rob. And ye'd 
throw that sword and weapons into the stream for 
my sake P—-'tis'n so bad as throwin' yourself over 
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St. Da^s head ; but 'tis a kindly offer: the mill, 
too, is a good houldin', a’most as good as a fee, 
and ye’ve got things tidy about 'e here. Where 
did *c larn sitcli decent ways, Rob? A body 
might pass their life comfortable here, though ’tis 
a parfict solitude: but 1 got a taste fur that upon 
the moor ye ken of, and by bein’ with Miss Elea¬ 
nor so much.’' 

“ Then,” said the miller eagerly, “ you ’ll ha’ 
me, Honor, and you ’ll be happy as a queen here : 
though I’m a rude and rough man, you shall 
always have your own way.” 

“ That I’m likely to have anywhere, in a mill, 
Trewen, or in a baron’s castle: but ye run over 
fast;—you said,” she proceeded in a more solemn 
tone, “that there's nothin’ like first Jove: and 
now I must be brief—upon that very moor that 
you used to trnvis night and day, I loved another, 
and-->and a far keonlier man. There's no need o' 
saying who a was, but the eye that ha’ seen him 
once, will look long afore it sees another like 'en. 
Don’t clinch your carbine, and wave your sword in 
that way, or glower wi’ your eyes upon me; ye’ll 
ne’er frighten me-^y, ay! the stream is riishin' 
loud and fierce that ye ’re pointin’ to; you’d better 
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take another leap, Rob, as you did from St. Bag, 
—but you’ll ne’er get me to come to in that manner. 
So go your ways and kill the fowls this instant, 
for my lady is faint for her supper.—The un¬ 
happy man,” she muttered, as he slowly and 
sullenly quitted the kitchen, without uttering 
another word ; “ if the face of 'en is'n as white as 
the dough that I'm inakin’the cake of;” and so 
saying, she addressed herself onpe more with in¬ 
creased earnestness to her savoury task. 

Eleanor and her companion meanwhile had re¬ 
tired to a rude scat placed against the wall of the 
dwelling witliout; it stood almost on the brink of 
the river, and the evening air was so mild and 
warm, that she preferred it to the interior of the 
miller's residence. The utter solitude of the place 
was unbroken, save by the loud rushing of the 
water, that might be heard to some distance 
through the depths of the wood, dter which the 
sun was slowly sinking. No quick step or cheer¬ 
ful voice of the peasant or the village girl was 
borne to the confined and solitary spot. As the 
red rays rose higher and higher from the glancing 
waves and moss covered rocks to the tops of the 
tall elms, a deeper gloom and sadness fell on the 
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place: then the tmlight grew on the recesses of 
the woods, whose stillness was so deep, that the 
clash of arms, and the prancing of the war-horse, 
would have been welcome to the ear. The scene 
was but too darkly suited to the train of £leanor's 
thoughts and anticipations: she sat silently on the 
rude seat, gazing on the wild stream at her feet, 
whose foam, as it dashed from steep to steep, alone 
marked it from the rocks and trees that bent over 
it: her features were worn with anxiety and fa¬ 
tigue, but the devoted purpose of her journey 
gave them a high and attractive interest, and 
flashed in her dark and resolved eye. 

The repeated efforts of her companion to give 
a livelier tone to her thoughts were not wholly in 
vain: he spoke of the speedy termination of their 
journey ; the probability of finding Trevanion re¬ 
covering from hi.s wounds; that it was even possi¬ 
ble no battle, at least not so sanguinary a one, 
had been fought. It had been remarked that the 
accounts grew more confused and various as they 
drew nearer the scene of action. Then he dwelt 
on the fine qualities of her lover, how generously 
he had freed him from durance in the Castle of 
Launceston; how successfully he had carved his 
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way to fame. Her fecliogs were soothed by de> 
grees; and as they sat side by side on the rude 
seat, she spoke with more calmness of her past 
feelings and future ho])es, and watched the last 
red rays fade into twilight; and the stars gathered 
bright and beautifully over the hushed forest, 
foaming current, and lonely dwelling beside them. 

When Honor came forth at last with the sum¬ 
mons to the evening meal, she was surprised at 
the tranquil tone witli which her mistress spoke, 
and eagerly letl the way into the humble apart¬ 
ment, where her care and activity had provided a 
repast that might have satisfied more dainty tra¬ 
vellers. The host also did not refuse his presence 
on the occasion ; and though he wore by no means 
a very happy or complacent air, he deigned to 
assist the object of his ancient affection in attend¬ 
ance at the board. In spite of the presence of the 
latter, the man could not help gazing with admira¬ 
tion on the elegant form, and pale yet attractive 
features, that were seated at his table; never, he 
thought, had his lonely walls sheltered such a 
being before; and as the shorter and less imposing 
figure of the attendant moved up and down, in 
her anxious haste, lie turned from one to the other 
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with Surprise and a stupid gaze, that had lost, how* 
ever, all its previous ferocity. The night drew on, 
and though not late, the lady expressed her desire 
to seek repose after the fatigues of the day, and 
was conducted to a small low apartment, which 
the hands of* her attendant had contrived to render 
very comfortable. 

A refreshing slumber enabled the travellers to 
resume their journey at an early hour, after some 
hasty and simple refreshment. The miller, how¬ 
ever, attended them through the wood, whose 
intricate paths might else have baffled their pro¬ 
gress. The sound of the stream soon died away 
amidst the trees, at the skirts of which he stood 
at last, and lingered, and pointed the way over 
the plain that they must go, to arrive at the 
eastie where it was intended to pass the night: he 
then squeezed Honor’s hand hard, and l(H)ked 
wistfully in her face, as on what he never was to 
see again. The latter was not wholly unmoved, 
but it passed like a light cloud away; and when, 
after travelling about a mile, she cast her eyes by 
chance backward, she discerned the big square 
form of the miller standing where she had left it, 
as rooted as one of the strong old oaks beside him. 
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He turned at last, however, plunged into the 
wood, and wended his way, as rapidly nearly as his 
own river, towards the mill, to resume the habits 
and feelings that had been thus for a moment 
broken. As for the party, they went on their 
way in a less dejected mood than on the preceding 
day, over one of the vast and ilat plains of So* 
inersct, that coniinued unbroken for many hours; 
at last they saw at a distance the edifice that was 
to be their resting place. It was held by a body 
of the I’arliament forces; but the guide had little 
doubt of finding a civil reception within the walls. 
As they drew nigh, it was easy to perceive that 
it had, not long since, been the dwelling of some 
noble, or wealthy and long descended s(]uire of 
the territory. Its very thick and battlemented 
walls rendered it of excellent use as a strong hold, 
either for prince or people. The troops that 
were posted licre had felled the Wd trees that 
shrouded the grey from, that was now thrown 
bleakly open to the broad plain in front; on which 
a straggling horseman was hero and there seen, 
llesidc the walls, several armed men were carelessly 
preparing their coursers for a foray, us it seemed ; 
and others were seated idly on the rich banks. 
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amidst the rank verdure that now grew all un¬ 
heeded. On approaching, the party was chal¬ 
lenged by the sentinel; and the troopers gathered 
round, gazing inquisitively on the young and fair 
woman who journeyed thus far and intrepidly. 
Carries demanded to speak witi) their commander, 
.Slid was informed that ho was out on an excur¬ 
sion, but would soon return. In the mean time, 
they were conducted to the hall, where they were 
quickly surrounded by curious gazers; and to his 
intreaties to be left alone, or conducted to a more 
private apartment, little heed was given. The 
very assertion that they were republicans from 
the west, which in the minds of the troopers was 
the. very hotbed of royalty, as well as ha^od for 
the reverses their arms had met with there, of 
itself cast suspicion on their journey. The beha¬ 
viour of these rude soldiers began to grow offen¬ 
sive, and brutal language was returneil to the 
threats and importunities of the former, when a 
courser’s tro.ad was heard rapidly approaching the 
gate, at the sound of which, the men rapidly drew 
back from the strangers, and their demeanour was 
calm and subdued in an instant, as the commander 
strode into the hall. His quick step and stern 
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glance secoied to justify the remark of the millei’) 
the evening before, that ^ he was fond of making 
short shrift on these occasions:' but iiis hard brow 
relaxed the moment his look fixed on Carries and 
he heard the sound of his voice; he advanced and 
grasped lus hand, uttering an exclamation of 
thankfulness and pleasure, fur they had been bro¬ 
ther officers, nearly a year before, in the army of 
the Commons. The latter was rejoiced at the 
incident, as it insured a kind and honourable re¬ 
ception to his companion : yet he could nut help 
looking with surprise at ins former associate, 
whose courage and good conduct had raised him 
to the rank of commander of a numerous lx)dy of 
troops and of the fortress, a place of no sgiall 
trust. He was a man of good descent and foi*- 
tune, and had joined the republican ranks at the 
same time with himself; the determined and en¬ 
thusiastic expression of his countdfkance, and the 
puritan terms he so freely used, proved him to be 
no lukewarm adherent to the cause. His guest 
briefly explained the object of bis journey with the 
royalist lady, fur whom he requested the most 
courteous treatment, and a guard of a few soldiers, 
as far as might be necessary, on their further way. 
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The commander turned to the latter, and with 
more than republican politeness, offered the best 
welcome of the mansion, with assurances of every 
aid at his command. 

“ Not every officer in our ranks would do thus,” 
he said: '*’1 may be blamed, perhaps, were it 
known, for not arresting your progress to the 
royal army; for many a dangerous design has 
been furthered by ladies as well as peaceable men 
in these times.—But we know each other of old,” 
turning to her companion, “when you were in a 
more warlike and fitting array than this.” 

A frown gathered on his features as he looked 
earnestly at his former associate. ** Why this air 
and garb of peace ? I have long ceased to hear of 
you, and deemed you either slain or captive ; you 
have not grown cold in the righteous cause?” 

The other made a brief and decided reply; and, 
while the lady was conducted with her attendant 
to the best chamber the mansion afforded^ the two 
friends quitted the hall, and walked for some time 
on the battlemented wall, that looked down on a 
far extent of rich, flat, and wooded land, as well as 
waving corn-fields. The discourse turned wholly 
on the events of the busy time. The officer as* 
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sured his guest no general action had lately been 
fought, but that a severe and partial one had taken 

place at -, where several royal officers of 

note had been wounded, which had given rise, no 
doubt, to the rumours that had filled the country. 
When night came, the hall was lighted up, and a 
substantial repast set forth. Stern and fanatic as 
were the principles of the host, his bearing and 
discourse were those of a man of education and 
refinement; but the officers who surrounded him 
were coarse and illiterate men. There was nothing 
within the walls that could soften the iron aspect 
of war, or relievo the tedium of so solitary a place: 
no lady's voice or footstep, no music’s sound, or 
merry dance or song. The hours were spent in the 
strict duties of the fortress, if it might be so called, 
or in devotional exercises; at intervals lonely and 
silent, when each zealous soldier sought to wrestle 
apart for the good of the cause, or^sc united in a 
band, with such loud and heartfelt sounds of 
singing and expounding, that the rush of Rupert's 
cavalry would hardly have drowned. 

Rleanor meanwhile, who had declined descend¬ 
ing to the hall, looked round the lofty and desolate 
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apartment that was to be her resting place; the 

evidence of other and better days was visible in 

• every part. Tlie truth was, the wealthy royalist 

family who bad dwelt here liad fled precipitately, 

in order to avoid the ruthless visitation of the 

• ^ 

enemy, and had left their wide inheritance to the 
spoiler. The head of the family had taken an 
active and distinguished part in the struggle, and 
out of revenge, as well as for its excellent po¬ 
sition, a strong party had been quartered within 
the walls. The apartment must have belonged 
to some fair and luxurious inmate. The tapestry 
on the walls hung loosely in the currents of air 
that came through the half-open casements; the 
faint twilight fell on a rich mirror placed in a re¬ 
cess by the bed side; on the small yet high couch 
was a coverlid of tapestry more curiously worked, 
and of later fashion, than the hangings; and two or 
three handsome as well as costly dresses were care¬ 
lessly scattered around the apartment. - On the 
wall was the portrait of a very young and lovely 
woman. As the present tenant, curious even 
amidst the misery of her feelings, surveyed with a 
searching glance the still tasteful and forsaken 
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chamber, with which the hand of violence seemed 
to have dealt gently, she could not help fixing her 
eye on the fair and smiling features before her. 

They arc tliose of an exile,"” she murmured; 
“ but how much liappier her lot than mine, though 
that delicate form and those rich tresses may now 
be sheltered beneath a stranger's roof! There is 
no anguish of the broken spirit in that eye; no vows 
or prayers for one who sleeps pcrliaps for ever, 
can be breathed from those full and ruddy lips. 
Thy heart is at rest, sweet girl, though thy home 
is the rebel's spoil." 

Her attendant, who hod held the taper for some 
time with no smalt impatience, now reminded her 
mistress that it was time to think of rest, after the 
tumults and fatigues of the day; to which the latter 
yielded a reluctant assent, and at lost lost in a 
troubled sleep the memory of her hopes ^nd fears. 

On the morrow, after many thanks for the cour¬ 
tesy of their host, the travellers again set forth. 
He gave them a small guard of soldiers for their 
further protection, as far, at least, as the town of 
Devizes,which was in the hands of the royal forces. 
He advised them to direct their course straight 
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towards Oxford, where the King, having raised the 
siege of Gloucester, would probably retire. On 
the second day, however, after quitting the man¬ 
sion, they learned the latter had retreated to the 
town of Esham, and afterwards to Newbury, and 
to the latter town they resolved to bend their 
course. 
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CHAPTER XIH. 


This morn is merry June, I trow. 

The rose is budiling fain ; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow- 
Kre we two meet again. 

He turn’d his charger as he sitokc, 

Upon the river siiore; 

He gave his bAdlc reins a sliukc. 

And said, “ Adieu for evermore, my love! 
An<l adieu for evermore!” 

Scon-. 


The siege of Gloucester proved, as had been 
foretold, of the most disastrous consequences to 
the royal cause. After a month’s fruitless encamp¬ 
ment before the walls, Essex, with a strong army, 
drew nigh to their relief, and Charles was com¬ 
pelled to retire, even when the besieged were 
nearly reduced to extremity. The army of the 
beuegers, however, was too strong, and in too good 
condition, for the Parliament general to risk a battle. 
In spite of bis caution, a severe skirmish took place 
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at Awburne Chase, in \vhich a few officers of rank 
fell on both sides, and among them was the excel- 
• lent Marquis de Vjcu Ville. This was a great loss 
to the Queen, to whom he liad ever been a faithful 
counsellor and friend. Jermyn also, now created 
a baron, was severely wounded in the arm in this 
action. This accomplished courtier probably did 
not deeply regret his mischance, as it gave him the 
opportunity of retiring to Oxford, where his royal 
mistress now was. 

From his entrenchments, the King retired with 
his forces in excellent order to the town of Ksharo, 
where ho remained several days, in hope of a fa¬ 
vourable moment of attacking the army of the 
Parliament as soon as it should cpiit its present 
position. Essex seemed resolved to remain there 
on the higli ground, close to the city he had re¬ 
lieved ; and the King resolved to take advan¬ 
tage of this inaction, and speed to Oxford, from 
which he was not far distant. Attended by two 
or three of his officers, among whom was Tre- 
vanion, he quitted his army, and rode rapidly 
to the city. In a few hours he arrived there; 
and riding straight to Morton College, entered 
his consort’s apartment totally unexpected. In 
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the saloon or parlour, tlie Queen was in coni> 
pany with her favouiite, Jerrayn, who, with his 
wounded arm in a silken scarf, was seated beside 
her, proud of his new dignity, and, by the expres¬ 
sion of his glowing features, still prouder of the 
favour of his fair and royal com|)anion. As the 
King entered hastily in his riding dress, surpri.se, 
as well as some degree of confusion, was visible in 
the countenances of both. He bent a stern and 
severe look on the courtier, whom he liad always 
regarded with disbke, and then turned one of 
mingled reproach and fondness on the Queen. 

“ Your Majesty is thrice welcome for coming 
thus unexpected: Jerinyn was describing to me 
the last fight with the enemy after leaving Glou¬ 
cester.” 

“ Name it no more,” he said impatiently; “ ’twas 
my evil genius led me to those fated walls.—You 
may retire, my Lord,” addressing Jerinyn, who 
instantly withdrew from the apartment.—“ This is 
a stolen inarch, and few and precious are the hours 
I can pass with you. Ere to-morrow, I must be 
with my troops again." 

“ So quickly away!” said the Queen; “ why 
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arc wc thus to part ? Cannot I accompany you to 
the camp, as well as linger within these dull walls? 

' I should delight to behold a stricken field. Do 
Hertford or Rupert think my presence would blunt 
the edge of their swords, or mar their wise com- 
binations ?” 

“ Not so, my love; but the stricken field is not 
a place for the Queen. You are unused to the 
shock and shouts of the charging hosts, and 'tis 
thought, perhaps-” 

“ That my presence would unman you, Charles. 
Fools and dotards! the grey hairs of the one arc 
well paired with the rashness of the other. As for 
the Prince, there is a fatality in his race: did not 
his father lose the crown of Hungary at the battle 
of Prague? Go to Sedan and see the humiliation 
of the exiled sovereigns; yet you trust this man- 
better. by St. Denis! trust your wife. She has 
given her jewels, rich dresses, and far more than' 
these baubles, her dignity—all that a Queen prizes, 
to rally troops round your banner; and would she 
not risk her life ?” 

The King fixed his look earnestly and thought¬ 
fully on titc features from which eighteen years of 
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marriage had not taken, in his eye, the charm or 
freshness. “ Henri ! I know it well,'” he said, “ such 
devotion is sweeter to me than victory,or my crown.” 

The Queen turned haughtily away. “ Forget 
not the monarch in the husband,” she said, as 
your enemies say is sometimes the case. I—I love 
you, Charles. But I love royalty as a woman ever 
loves it, and could clas)) the sceptre to my very 

soul! I could lay my crown on the very bosom 

« 

where my children drew their life, and say to it 
—My second and dearer life 

As one disappointed feeling after another coursed 
through her ill regulated mind, her temper kindled 
to that excess of violence that sometimes ])ut even 
her husband’s patience to Bight. “ I see how it 
is,” she said, with a sparkling eye and flushed « 
check; “ ihcir cursed intrigues have been too strong 
for me, and you are their tool. Ain I to fly to 
Holland again ? Better do so, Santa Maria ! than 
be powerless in my own Court. Will prayers and 
sanctity tame your factious nobles, who sneer at 
their kneeling monarch, as the demons did around 
St. Antony in the desert?” 

The King spoke not a word in reply to this 
burst of temper; for the opening door at that mo- 
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ment admitted his children. He rose and took 
them in his arms, and kissed them ardently. The 
• bosom of his family, or the gifted circles of private 
society, were the scenes in which Charles appeared 
one of the most amiable and accomplished of men. 
A husband and father, fond even to excess, he had 
been far happier in private life, or in a peaceful cot¬ 
tage, than on the throne of the Stuarts ; and his 
bravery in the field would have deserved a better 
result, had it not been marred, in the most critical 
moments, by a want of energy and presence of mind. 

“ She has the looks of her mother,” he said, put¬ 
ting aside the redundant tresses of his youngest 
daughter, Anna; ** and the same full and ruby lips. 
—My child, why look you so earnest and sad at me ? 
Has any one told you that your father is going to 
battle, to fight for his crown?” 

“ And where is it, the crown that you fight for 
so often, my father ?” said the girl. 

The King turned his face away to conceal a tear. 
** It should now have been on this head, my child, 
that sorrows are beginning to turn grey ; it should 
have been on your mother's lovely brows—such, 
oh such as 1 have seen it I and well did the golden 
circlet sit bn her light tresses, fiut they will take 
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it from us, Anna; and if God restrain them not, 
you will be no monarch’s child.” 

“ You forget your favourite,” said the Queen, 
“ who has done little of late but talk of her fa¬ 
ther’s victory, for she was sure he had gained it.” 

“ Elizabeth, my Princesssaid Charles, then 
1 am a traitor to myself, as my enemies say, to 
forget you. Yes, the dark and severe eye of your 
grandsire, that I love to look on!—often it is pre¬ 
sent to me in the tent and in my dreams. Come 
to me, and clasp your bands round my neck, and 
press your cheek to mine. Yes, my love, they are 
the tears of a king tliat arc falling on it, and I 
cannot stay them.” He paused a few moments, to 
calm the violence of his feelings. “ I urn a mo¬ 
narch ; my brother, Lewis, fills the throne of 
France ; and my fathcr-in-law, the greatest of mo¬ 
dern princes, sat there before him; ^et I am com¬ 
pelled, like a thief, to steal a few hours with my 
wife and children,—and for this they will blame 
me. Oh, my Henri I I could yield up all, to be 
ever thus—ever to drink in the sweet glances of 
my children—to hear their voices.” 

“ Would to God that it were thus!” said the 
Queen, deeply moved; “ but I could not counsel 
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you to it, even for their sakes—for my sake! 
What would become of Charles’s inheritance, or 
of that sad boy’s beside you ?” 

It shall not be wrested from them,” said the 
Kin^. “ I am the Lord’s anointed, as even the 
hardest of the fai)^tics allow, unil the hand of man 
cannot impiously rend away his sacred heritage. 
For my son, I will fight to the last; and Charles 
is well able to defend his right, when I am gone; 
the spirit of the Stuarts is in that boy !—For 
you, James, the pen will suit you better than the 
sword. Look not so sad and darkly on your fa¬ 
ther, as though there were some portent on your 
brow. Should the blood of England not have 
flown enough when you are King, treat with your 
people, James; promise them, soothe them; but 
do not draw the sword.—Better,” he added, with 
a deep sigh, “ had mine been sheathed efe this.” 

Not long before midnight the King retired, to 
seek a few hours’ hurried repose, and was attended 
by Trevanion, who had lately been appointed one 
of the grooms of the bed-chamber, in place of 
Lindesay, who had gone over to the enemy. He 
was assisted by the former to undress, who would 
then have retired to the outer chamber. 
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“ Remain here,” said the King; “ there is the 
pallet by my bed-side, that was occupied by 
Lindesay. If I mistake not, you have often slept 
harder cre now.” 

‘‘ In your Majesty’s service,” said the latter, “ I 
have found the hardest bed sweet.” 

“ ’Tis an unthankful service, I fear,” said the 
King: “ the times seem to darken around us; but 
the hour is at hand, I trust, that will redress all.-» 
And now, good night, General; sweet slumbers be 
with you! Be careful to awaken me at break of 
day.” 

The latter then lay down on a pallet, at a short 
distance from the bed of the prince, who soon 
after fell asleep. 

The apartment was lighted, as was always the 
custom, by a round cake of wax, in a silver basin, 
placed on a stool: and the followingrincident is re¬ 
lated by the writer of the prince’s life to have 
happened here:— 

“ After some time the groom awoke, and ob¬ 
serving the room to be perfectly dark, looked 
towards the lamp, but it was extinguished; and 
he forbore to call those who were in the next 
chamber to bring another light, for fear of waking 
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the King. He fell asleep again, and waking in 
two or three hours, to his great surprise, ho saw 
•the lamp bright burning. He ventured to tell his 
Majesty of the circumstance, who said, * that he 
himself awaking in the night, took notice that all 
was dark, and to be satisfied, put by the curtains 
to look at the lamp; and then, after a long time, 
he found a bnlliant light. It was a strange thing,' 
he said, ‘ but he did consider it as a prognostic of 
God's future favour and mercy towards liim or 
his; that although he was at that time so eclipsed, 
yet either he or they might shine out bright 
again/ 

** Why does your Majesty deem its fuHilinent 
so remote,” said Trevanion, “ if it be an augury 
of good ?” 

“ We cannot know,” said the King, “ in what 
day or hour the mercies wc pray for shall come. 
Night and day I have intreated for peace, and 
the restoration of my rights, and yet they come 
not. On my son'’s head may descend the blessing 
that is not vouchsafed to mine.” 

“ May I presume to ask,” said the other, “ if 
your Majesty deems that momentary darkness a 
presage of coming evil ? After I marked it, sleep 
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came no more, and it left a shadow and sadness on 
my thoughts." 

“ It is not a thing to yield thus lightly to," said 
the King graciously; “though I have often, in 
my wayward fortunes, had warnings and signs 
that have never failed to come to pass. It tells of 
no darkness to your fortune, Trevanion. To me, 
battles, wliether gained or lost, leave a sadness and 
misgiving bcliind ;—fame has nought to do with 
my victorie.s.—See you these wrinkles on my brow 
—these lines? Laurels do not leave such deep 
traces behind. But you arc a successful soldier. 
Your lost friend served roe faithfully, 1 remember, 
in my northern march. Is this your Brst essay in 
arms?” 

“ I left the retirement of my native roof, where 
the chief part of my life had been spent,” he re¬ 
plied, “ to take arms for your IV^esty. A few 
months only have elapsed since I exchanged a life 
of seclusion for the field." 

“ You have done well and nobly for your King, 
Trevanion; but unwisely, rashly for yourself. 
Ueem you, that a little rank or honour is a suffi- 
cient recompense for the loss of peace, quiet, and 
elegant retirement^^thc free, unfettered enjoy- 
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ment of one’s own thoughts and actions—*thc 
power to make one’s own bliss on earth, or seek it 
with those we love ?” 

The officer looked earnestly and sadly at his 
prince, as (hough he had read the secrets of his 
heart. 

“ Was it a lovely place,” continued the latter, 
“ to which Nature had been bountiful ?” 

“ It was all this, my Liege,” was the reply: 
“ deep and ancient woods surrounded the seat of 
my fathers; and the sea, with its barrier of noble 
cliffs, spread beyond.” 

“ It was a happy place! Hud I been Treva- 
nion, methinks I had not left it for the strifes and 
convulsions without; but the King feels deeply 
what his servants have abandoned for his sake. 
Another battle, General, and he, too, will think 
of rest from his toils. A victory ! and then we 
march to Whitehall. The war will be quickly 
over, and my throne secure. Then, what do you 
intend ?—to sltare the sunshine of your Monarch’s 
prosperity, or to return to your calm seat, with 
its.groves and waves.?” 

** I have not decided,” he replied, somewhat 
embarrassed. 

N 5 
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“ Beware, beware, young man,” said Charles, 
“ of trusting to prince’s favour, or building your 
hope in the regions of a court. When that hour 
comes, return toCarhayes; for so, I think, you 
called it; breatlie there the pure and free air, that 
comes not to the palace.—Merciful heaven!” he 
said, turning away, are these men, even the 
most devoted of them, thus interested ? Are 
their spirits moulded differently from mine, that 
they thirst for the poor honours I can give, even 
through bloodshed and death, as the hart does for 
the brook, and cast away the quiet for which I 
sigh day and night?—But the daybreaks, Tre. 
vanion; we must away: sec that every thing be 
instantly ready for parting.’* 

He obeyed the order; and on his return to the 
chamber, shortly after, he found the King already 
dressed, and on his knees by the ^gd-side. Not a 
sound reigned throughout the place at this early 
hour, save the impatient stamp of the coursers in 
the court beneath. He could not withdraw his 
eyes from the kneeling monarch, who seemed, by 
his low muttered tones, to pray earnestly for suc¬ 
cess in the battle he was now hastening to seek. 
By the faint light that came into the chamber, 
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Trcvanion, to his surprise, remarked, what he Iiad 
scarcely noticed before, how much the King was 
altered by his late reverses: his checks were evi> 
dcntly sunken and wasted; his frame, too, was 
wasted and thin: sorrow and anxiety were fast 
doing the w‘ork of many years on his frame, even 
in the prime of life. He was clothed in armour, 
all, save his helmet and mailed gloves; and the 
blending of the humble suppliant and the warrior 
prince, brought to his mind the days of the pa¬ 
ladins of the cross. 

Charles rose at last, and demanded if all was 
ready : he then quickly descended to the court¬ 
yard, mounted his favourite white charger, and in 
a few moments the rapid and retiring steps of the 
party were heard echoing through the silent and 
empty streets. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 

“ Though loudest of thunder on loiider waves roar, 
That*8j)Aething like leaving my love on the shore ; 

By case that’s inglorious no fame can he gsun’d; 

But to leave thee heliind me my heart is satr pain'd; 
Thus mingle our tears on the far hlooily shore. 

Maybe to return to Locliaber no more.” 

He arrived in the town of Esham almost before 
his absence was known, save to some of his chief 
officers, and found that the enemy was still im¬ 
movable in their quarters !)cforc Gloucester. On 
the following day, however, Es«sx quitted his 
position, and resolved to make good his march to 
London, avoiding, if it were passible, any battle 
by the way. He had hoped to be in time to take 
possession of the town of Newbury, that lay di¬ 
rectly in his way; but the King was beforehand 
with him, and advanced so quickly, as to enter 
the place some hours before the army of the Par- 
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lianicnt came in sight. Essex posted his force on 
a hill, within a mile of the town, in excellent 
order. It was the King's desire, as it was his in< 
terest, to avoid an action, till the disadvantageous 
situation of the enemy should seem to render vic¬ 
tory certain. He was in a secure position, in a 
town supplied abundantly with provisions, and 
Oxford at no great distance; while Essex v/as 
destitute of all these advantages, and watched a 
favourable opportunity of retiring, without coming 

s 

to blows. But the rashness of some young officers 
in his army deprived the former of all these ad¬ 
vantages : they were impatient to attack, and, in 
spite of his efforts to the contrary, strong parties 
of the troops became so much engaged, that 
Charles was obUged to advance with his whole 
force. The horse of the enemy gave way before 
the impetuous charge of the royal cavalry, that at 
first bore down every thing before them. Uupert 
rode up to where his Majesty stood, calmly sur¬ 
veying the progress of the battle: “ The victory 
is yours, Sire,” he said; “ I have only to beat 
those raw foot off the hill, and the way to your 
capital is free.” 

“ Charge, them honic,” said the King; “ 


never 
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did saint long more for his rest, than 1 do to see 
that army scattered. Essex has been a spectre in 
my path.” 

The Prince then bore with all the royal cavalry 
on the republican foot, who were left defenceless, 
by tlie flight of their horse, on every side. They 
consisted cliiefly of the trained bands of London 
and the auxiliary forces, that had been hastily 
mixed and sent to the field; and, contrary to all 
expectation, they stood like a rampart tlic fierce 
charges of Rupert, who endured their storm of 
small shot for hours, but could not break them. 
Charge after charge was tried, but in vain; and 
the exposed squadrons of the royal cavalry were 
rapidly thinned by the vollics of'the immovable 
republicans. The entrance of the former into 
the action had been so hasty and ill-advised, that 
all the artillery was left behind in^he town, while 
that of the enemy, posted on the rising ground, 
did great execution. The King then commanded 
Trevanion to charge the trained bands with the 
Cornish infantry. This body, in consequence of 
the return of half their number after the capture 
of Bristol, and the disgust of many with the long 
siege of Gloucester, was reduced to about one 
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thousand men. They advanced with their wonted 
ardour on the enemy) but the spell of their success 
seemed to fail them here; in spite of every effort, 
they were forced to retire, much shattered; and 
Essex saw with joy the victory, that he had given 
up for lost, now inclining to his side. Through¬ 
out this trying day, where many a fond hope was 
crushed, and the best-laid plans destroyed, by the 
folly and misconduct of his officers, Charles re¬ 
tained tho bravery for which he was always dis¬ 
tinguished ; but he saw the day set upon his 
broken forces in a bitterness of spirit that words 
could ill express. 

The sun was now setting on the Held, and still 
no success came to the royal side: the King then 
ordered his wearied horse to cease their attacks ; 
and bringing up the flower of his foot, he advanced 
to force the infantry of Essex from their position. 
Tiie contest was obstinate and determined; and 
the King, being known by his white charger, was 
exposed at one moment to imminent danger: a 
small part of the enemy had penetrated to where 
he stood, and one of them seized his courser’s 
bridle, when he was cut down by Trevanion, who 
breaking through at the head of some of his infan- 
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try, the republicans were quickly put to flight, or 
fell on the spot. But this last onset of the royalists 
could not restore the fate of tlie day: they were 
compelled to retire at lost, and Charles was almost 
forced by some of his oflicers from the field. His 
retreat was covered by a party of the shattered 
infantry; but Essex broke on the rear with a body 
of horse that bo had rallied, and, in spite of the 
most determined resistance, caused it a severe loss; 
the greatest, however, was that of its gallant com¬ 
mander, who, in the confused combat of horse and 
foot mingled in wild disorder, was shot by a pis¬ 
tol-ball in the thigh. The King turned his horse's 
head, on being told of it, and rode back to the s}X)t 
where his officer lay wounded, with Baskcrville and 
two or three soldiers standing beside him ; ho was 
greatly moved. 

“ Are you down, too, my braw® Cornishinan? 
God has forsaken me,” he said bitterly; “yet he 
might have spared me this day, that has taken my 
best and trustiest from me: Carnarvon is slain, 
and Falkland will weep no more for his King's or 
country’s miseries.—Speak to me, Trevanion; how 
fares it with you ?" 

“ It faros well with me, for you are safe, my 
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prince,” he replied, turning hie eyes eagerly on 
him. 

“ Are you wounded to the death ?—Raise him 
instantly, and bear him to the town, to my 
own quarters, where my surgeon shall look to his 
hurts.” 

Trevanion signified, by a wave of his hand, that 
it was useless. “ It is in vain,” he said, with a 
faint smile: “let me rest where I have fallen for 
my King, with those gallant men to accompany 
me.—Retire, I intreat your Majesty; retire from 
this spot; Essex may charge again, and your life be 
in peril.” 

The King returned no answer, but seemed lost 
in thought: the shouts of the charging bands that 
drew nigher, and the rolling of the musketry, he 
seemed not to hear. 

“ What will Henri say,” ho said slowly, “ when 
I return, and the day is lost, and Lucius, Herbert, 
and Trevanion, are no more ? Would that the 
bitterness of this cup was poured into my own 
soul, and that hers tasted not of it! My Queen ! 
I’d rather meet the fiercest charge than the sorrow 
of thine eye.—And why not charge again ? there 
is yet light enough.—Where is Rupert ? let him on 
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the hill once more cry, * For God and the right!' 
it may yet redeem the day.” And he wated his 
sword wildly towards the scattered squadrons. 

“ The day is lost,” saTd his officer, “ and Rupert 
cannot redeem it: had he been less prodigal of his 
headlong charges, it might have been—Farewell, 
my Liege; for life flits fast from me.—Heaven give 
your Majesty a brighter day.” 

“ Then farewell—for ever!” said the King, 
waving a sad adieu with his hand, and, turning 
from the spot, rode rapidly off towards the town. 

The former raised himself on his hands, and 
gazed intensely after the white charger of the re> 
treating prince, till it was lost in the distance. 
But other objects fixed his eyes, and still more in¬ 
tensely, as it was turned on three or four figures 
advancing through the gloom, who appeared not 
of tlie enemy or the royal party,^and the white 
garments of one filled him with strange suspicions. 
Uncertain sounds caught his ear; yet they seemed 
familiar to him. 

“ Baskerville,** he said, “ in mercy seek who 
these people are, or why they wander thus on the 
battle-field.” 

The veteran hastened towards the group, who, 
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turning wistfully from one side to the other, 
seemed to be seeking some object who was dear to 
them. He gazed in utter astonishment on the fair 
and frail form that stootl before him, but who, in 
the excess qf her agitation, was utterly unable to 
express what she sought. 

** Is it you. Miss Dawnay he said at lost; or 
do my eyes deceive me ?” 

If you have any mercy,’* said her companion, 
“ tell her of Trevanion; we heard in the town, 
which wc reached late last night, that he is 
wounded in the fight, and dangerously: if he is on 
the field, lead us to where he lies.” 

The officer made no answer, but silently led the 
way; and Eleanor kneeled beside her lover, and 
clasped his hand convulsively in both her own, 
and looked wildly in his face, but spoke not a 
word, or shed a single tear. To him, her coming 
was like that of an angel; he drew her closely io 
his mailed breast, to be assured it was no phantom 
in his dying hour, but his own loved and betrothed 
bride. 

“ Eleanor,” he said, with all the firmness he 
could rally, ** we had not thought to meet thus— 
look not so despairingly on me; 'tis but a flesh- 
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wound, that will soon be well: the loss of blood 
has greatly weakened me." 

She stooped and kissed his forehead and his lips. 
“ Trevanion, do not deceive me: the damps are 
on your brow, and your lips grow cold. I can 
bear the worst: I am armed, oh ! I am armed to 
bear it." And she burst into a flood of tears, but 
they wore quickly conquered; and turning to the 
soldiers: “ Do you leave your commander to bleed 
to death P Bear him instantly to the town. Alas! 
had we arrived there but a few hours earlier, this 
had not been; but hasten as for your lives—and 
my care, Trevanion, will be better than the leech's 
skill." 

Baskervillc shook his head, and turned on the 
speaker a hopeless look. 

“ Eleanor," said her lover, “ the woman who 
could seek me thus, through pnil and sorrow, 
even on the battle-field, out of fear for my safety, 
can bear to look on my last hour.—I am dying; 
where you—would have wished me to die—^but, 
not yet—I would have returned, rich in glory, to 
your arms; then we had been happy in each 
other's love, amid the shades, the dear seclusion of 
my native home." A deep agony passed over his 
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features as the remembrance rose before him. “ All 
grows dim around me—^let me gaze on the fea- 
'tures and the form that were to have been mine, 
but now lost for ever !—For what do 1 lose them ? 
Ambition, Eleanor; whose love hath rivalled the 

i 

love of thee! and now leaves me desolate.—My 
heart never wandered—never, for a moment—the 
smiles of princes, the words of strangers, drew my 
senses away—and this is my atonement." 

“ It is mine—it is mine I” she said. “ I fanned 
the thirst of glory in your heart. I said, when you 
come distihguislied, my hand sliail be yours; and 
now the words are fulfilled.—Take it,” she said 
wildly, “ and clasp it to your heart. 1 am your 
bride; for well, my noble lover, have you redeemed 
your pledge.” 

Ho clasped the hand, and his eye kindled with 
its last strong lustre, as he 6xed it on her. *' I 
have well redeemed my word, that when we met 
again, your lover would be no longer unknown. 
Think, oh think that his bed of death is glorious: 
it is shadowed with the honours of his prince, in 
whose defence he dies. You are fading from my 
sight, my own devoted bride—lost, lost for ever: 
—lay me in my bloody shroud, ere you go, for 
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the night comes on us, the darkness covers us- 
Cleanor, I was warned! In the hurried slumber, 
ere the fight, he came before me—Sir Beville, my 
noble friend, and bent on me his bright eye; but 
it was unutterably bright; and said, ‘ Come, Tre- 
vanion; we have been parted long; this field of 
Newbury will be your last.'—And now, I come! 
liis mailed hand grasps me—cold on my heart— 
The night came down fast and darkly on the 
fair form that still knelt there, and on the cold 
featttres over which it hung, where the smile of the 
undaunted soldier was still visible after the spirit 
had passed away. The sounds of sorrow that 
would not be comforted, were mingled with the 
cries of the scattered combatants, and the loud 
rushing of the cavalry over the darkening battle 
field. 
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ClIAPTEK XV. 


*' Nothing remains to Agitate her breast; 

Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest; 

But while it raged, her pence its ruin met. 

And now the sun is on her prospects set.” 

Crabbe. 


The bark was mtwred within the bosom of a 
bold and narrow cove, hemmed in on each side 
by lofty precipices, within whieft the breeze was 
hardly felt; the crew were carelessly busied in 
preparations for departure, and cast their eyes at 
times, amidst their work, towards the lofty beach, 
on wliich the wild goat, or the watchful fisherman, 
alone was visible. The faint breeze scarcely fanned 
the sails, that flapped loosely on the mast; the cry 
of the sea-bird, and the voices of the crew, rung 
clearly amidst the high rocks and the silvery 
strand at their feet, from which the tide was fast 
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ebbing. From the height above, the woods and 
towers of St. Germain's might be discerned at a 
few miles’ distance, and the course of the river 
Lynhcr. 

At last the sound of many voices was heard, 
and several figures were seen on the sumnnt, who 
stood a short time, and looked anxiously down on 
the shore and the bark, and then on the sweep of 
ocean beyond. 

They descended, and stood beside the ebbing 
tide, that solitary group, amidst which the forms of 
Eleanor Dawnay and her sister wore instantly dis¬ 
tinguished ; the latter seemed to point to the sea, 
and tviru an imploring look on her compjyiion, 
who heeded it not. The old man was there, the 
image of sorrow, his white hair stirred by the 
breeze, his eye turned on the ocean before him, 
and then on the loved daugl%;r whom he was 
about to lose. 

After the ruin of her earthly hopes, in the 
death of her lover near Newbury, the latter had 
returned to St. Germain’s, where every art and 
effort was tried by her family to divert the melan¬ 
choly that had settled on her mind. But time 
only made it deeper and more hopeless: weeks 
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and months were fled, and the new year brought 
the early approach of spring; but no change 
came on her spirit, the spell of whose strength, 
ho|)c and joy, was broken for ever. She was re¬ 
solved at last to change the scene: sorrow such 
as hers, indulged in retirement, fanned but too 
deeply the, native enthusiasm of her character. 

To leave the world for the sake of religiim, now 
appeared a lovely and desirable thing: even in 
early life, this idea had floated across her waking 
thoughts as well as her dreams by night; and now 
it seemed to be her destiny ; and the blow of fate, 
that had fallen so heavily, sent to summon her to 
a chosi'D lot, a purer path. A distant relative of 
the funiily, as has been mentioned, was abbess of 
a convent in the south of France, near the banks 
of the llhone, and there she determined to retire. 

tier mind grew calmer and more resigned from 
the time of this resolve, from which neither the 
tears nor persuasions of her father and sister could 
ever for a moment divert her. There, she said, 
in that swi-et an<l blest retirement a new impulse 
would be given to her despairing thoughfs: and 
the love of Heaven would sijcceed to the -love of 
him who had perished. Her friends saw it was in 
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vain to oppose; that to resist her passionate 
desire would only aggravate tenfold her em¬ 
bittered feelings; still, the father intreated for 
delay, in hope that time, and the consolations 
of others, would make the world again seem 
welcome. 

But the world grew darker to her view; and the 
hour of departure came at last, when, accom¬ 
panied by a near relative of the family, it was 
fixed she should sail for the coast of France. 
Eleanor lingered often amidst her loved and seclu¬ 
ded walks and venerable ruin, where so many of 
her hours had been passed, and saw the morn rise 
at last, that was to see her quit them for ever. 

Of the crowd of friends who came around her, 
she took an affectionate leave: some of them, on 
this day, attended her to the shore. It was a dull 
and mild morning in the beginniit^ of February ; 
no keen wintry feeling was in the air; already the 
primroses and spring flowers began to cover the 
lawns and hedges; the party wound their way 
slowly towards the beach, where the bark now 
waited. 

Catherine threw herself on her sister’s neck and 
wept bitterly, “Once more,” she said, “listen to 
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me; do not go from us thus, to meet no more for 
ever;—if not for my sake—for our father’s, stay." 

■ “ My sister,” said the latter kindly but iirmly, 
** my heart would break if persuaded from its 
present resolve. All love of the world is en¬ 
tombed in Trevanion's grave; it never can 
know another love, save that of thee, Santa 
Maria, who hast aided me to bear this blow. 
Yes, Catherine, I go to dedicate my life to 
Heaven; but, iny sister, and you, ray dear, dear 
father, will ever be present to my thoughts; luy 
father,”—and her voice failed, and the tears 
streamed down her pallid countenance: she took 
his trembling hand and pressed it to her lips, then 
gazed on his aged countenance —** forgive me this 
disobedience, the only one you have known in me; 
think, when I am gone, that 1 am happy: that in 
my cell, my garden, the society of the pious 
sisters, I am far happier than if exposed to the 
hopes and visions of the world: they have been 
broken, miserably broken, and why should I 
cherish them again ? Oh how fondly, how dearly 
1 cherished them { but it was for his sake more 
than my own.’' 

The old man looked on his cluld as if be wished 
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to rivet her form and face in his memory) ere 
he aaw them no more: they were altered, deeply 
altered, from what they had been: the dark and 
commanding eye was sunken ; the graceful form, 
wan and attenuated; and the dress, ^ready simple 
and plain, to suit the state in which she was about 
to enter. It was difficult, in the being who stood 
at the water's edge, to recognize the elegant, at- 

4 

tractive Eleanor Dawnay. 

The breeze in the mean time freshened, the 
sailors were impatient to depart ere the ebb of 
tide, and the beach rung with the sound of their 
busy preparations. She disengaged herself gently 
from her sister's last embrace, and then turned to 
her once more. “ Catherine, when you go to the 
ruined abbey again,—and go there at times for my 
sake,—promise me to gaze on our mother's tomb— 
there I stood with Trevanion oiF that fated night, 
and her words were a warning to my spirit: I 
thought so then, but oh! I see it now: * My 
children, love the still and simple paths of life— 
so shall your steps be without thorns, and your 
last rest sweet as mine.'" 

So saying, the resolved and unfortunate young 
woman stepped into the boat that waited her, 
and waved her bond as a last adieu; but, ere the 
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boat departed, some remembrance struggled in her 
thoughts, as she beckoned her sister to draw nigh. 
“ Pity my weakness,” slie said, in a low tone, her 
pale cheek crimson^, and the fire of this world 
flashing in her eye;—“ should you go to the church 
of St. Michael Carhayes, his arms are there; the 
helm and breastplate in which he died: see that 
they be ever bright and stainless~Catherine, they 
are a hero's armsThe oars then flashed in the 
wave; in a few moments she was at the vessel's 
side, that quickly after spread her sails to the 
freshening breeze. As she made her way slowly 
out of Ahe cove, and then far to sea, the party on 
the beach followed her with eager eye, and lin¬ 
gered till her lessening sails and hull were scarcely 
visible in the distance. Again on the brow of the 
precipice above, Mr. Dawnay turned, and still 
fancied he saw the bark that bore his Eleanor dis- 
tinctly; but it had faded in the horizon.. 

After her departure, the dwelling no longer 
appeared to be the same : he had lost his favourite 
companion; and his walks, though now confined 
within very small limits, had lost too tlieir chief 
charm; and, for the first time, the oncient mansion 
seemed lonely and melancholy. 

It is an old remark, that time softens the most 

o 3 
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bereaved feelings; and that few ills, however hard 

to bear, come wholly unattended with good. 

$ 

When spring was fully advanced, less loneliness 
and sadness were felt in the h&ll. 

On a lovely morning, in the early part of May, 
two persons were seen carelessly walking not far 
from the village: the resemblance the lady’s fea¬ 
tures and air bore to those of the exile, would 
have induced a distant observer to imagine the 
fair recluse was returned to the world again ; but 
the greater fulness of figure, and the proud bear¬ 
ing, proved it to be Catherine Dawnay: her com¬ 
panion was the once rejected, but now counte¬ 
nanced lover. He was richly dressed; a glowing 
colour mantled his expressive features, and his 
dark eye Bashed with joy. Mr. Dawnay, deeply 
dejected at the loss of his youngest daughter, and 
now wholly dependent on the stmety and affection 
of the elder, declined to oppose her attachment 
any longer, and, after a severe conflict with him¬ 
self, consented to her union with her present com¬ 
panion. This was unexpected by both; but po¬ 
litical animosity and private prejudice gave way 
before the love as well as sorrow of the father, and 
they now found their long and concealed attach- 
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raent crowned at last with success. They heard 
at times from Eleanor, who wrote that she was 
happy, beyond even her own hopes, in the re¬ 
tirement of the convent, on the banks of the 
Rhone : she comforted her parent with the warm¬ 
est assurances that the step she had taken was 
pointed out by Heaven, and that it was fraught 
with more comfort than she had expected earth 
could ever again give her. 

Every obstacle was now taken away from their 
path ; and as they walked idly on, they conversed 
calmly of the past thorns and bitters with which it 
bad been strewed: the well-known lawns, lakes, 
and river beyond, never looked lovelier than on 
the present morning; and their steps wandered by 
degrees to the banks of the stream, and Catherine 
sat again on the rock whence she had seen the 
bloody fray with the mariners, and heard the 
avowal of lier companion's attachment. As she 
sat there, he could not help gazing on her with 
admiration : he had seen beauty in every clime in 
which it is most famed; but in her hazel eye and 
speaking features was that play of the fancy and 
the soul, which not only inspires, but what is far 
harder, allows not affection to depart. 
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He then told agun, for she loved to hear ity of 
his journey to Newbury with her ill-fated sister, 
of the death of Trevanitm on the battle-field, and 
of the sad and weary journey thence, after a few 
days’ stay in the town. 

The morning passed quickly away while they 
were thus engaged; and, to vary the scene, they 
quitted the banks of the river, and walked up a 
wild and narrow glen that opened from the water. 
It.s upper part was covered with trees and strewed 
with rocks, over which gushed down a small and 
impetuous sheet of water. The spot whence this 
issued was one of the sweetest in the neighbour, 
hood, being the porch of an old chapel or chantry, 
that was coated with ivy; in its floor was a deep 
and clear well of water, on which the sun never 
shone, and which supplied the fqll that rolled over 
the rocks and through the dell. As the lady and 
her companion now stood on the slope of the ra- 
vine, and admired the wild and dark scene be¬ 
neath, they were surprised at the view of a figure 
within the portico, that seemed so intensely busied 
with itself as not to regard any object, animate or 
inanimate, around, neither the noisy foaming 
stream, the vestiges of antiquity, nor the living 
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beiQgs who were gazing on them. Curious to 
jcnow who could be in a spot that was seldom 
intruded upon, they descended nigher, and let 
their voices be heard. 

In a few moments, a round head and shoulders 
were thrust out of the porch, and two large eyes 
were earnestly directed upwards. ** Is it you, 
Mr. Carries, and my lady, in sitch a lone place 
exclaimed a voice of deep surprise. 

“ Honor,” said the latter, “ I did not know 
you had a taste for antiquity before: what can 
you be doing there 

** I ha’ known the ould ruin many years agone, 
my lady, and bin here both mom and eve with 
one that’s gone to a far land now; and maybe I 

9 

was only come here to revive the memory o’ these 
feelins; for, as I've heard her say, there’s a plea¬ 
sure in grievin% like a thing, now and then.^ 

“ But,” said the other, “ you never have felt 
a very keen regard for these ruined places, or 

a 

sympathy in their decay} why, then, should you 
be mourning over them now ?” 

“ As to mournin’, no, ti^t’s true,'” was the 
reply ; “ for a keenlie man, one might sorrow in a 
way; but for an ould woU'^the truth is, ’tis always 
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bin said there’s a sort o' charm in this dark will* 
o’ water; a sort o’ cleansin' vertue upon the mind^ 
that if you do wash three times parfictly, you’ll 

I 

ha' your wish: your Ladyship ha’ heard the thing 
afore.” 

“ So, then, Honor,” said the lady, “ you *ve 
been yielding to this superstition; and have come 
to this lone and sad place to perform a rite, that 
I've heard you ridicule before: I should not have 
expected this.” 

** No rite, my lady ; nothin’ of the kind,” said 
the latter, much annoyed to be thus discovered, 
and striving in the mean time to arrange her long 
dishevelled locks, that hung dripping with wet 
like those of a water-nymph; if I must say it, 
’tis out o’ love to one that I need'n name; and so 
I was to take a round grey ston«^ and turnin’ my 
back to the sea and the roarin’ of the stream, 
lookin’ hard in the will at the same time, call 
upon St. Mitten three times; and then, pitchin’ 
the stone over my head, I should sec the face of 
’en, not o’ the saint, risin’ from the bottom. I 
just got my eye upwn ’en when your Ladyship 
called out ;—’tis idle, simple doins after oil.” 

• WeU. 
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“And do you mean to go on with them?” said 
the lady, who, with her companion, was excessively 
amused with her attendant’s character. 

“ Noj I ha’ done, apd little good got by it, save 
the tanglin’ and mattin’ o’ my long hair, like a heap 
o’ore weed; ’twill be days dryin’ and gitten the 
gloss agen.^But my Lady,” she continued more 
solemnly, “ I feel a inward relief in bein’ freed 
from crossin’s and ruins; ’tis a blussin’ the trams 
and saints, and images o’ papistry—hem ! ’twas 
like a millstone about my neck, that clean ob> 
scured the truth. Miss Eleanor, dear lady, was 
given to these things.” 

“ And you did not turn your back on them, 1 
think,” was the reply; “you had at times a 
hankering desire after them.” 

“ A hankerin’! after things o’ darkness and 
error. I spoke kindly about ’em to my lady; 
and went many a weary mile to see after them. 
TlM?re’s one that I’ll look after for her sake; St. 
Teath in the nook in the wall.—-But you’re lookin’ 
the picture o’ happiness, Mr. Carries, and your 
face got a clear colour, and your eye is bright; I 
never saw my lady look so handsome; so there'll be 
a concludin’ soon o’your doubts and trials, I spose.” 
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“ And of yours too, I hope,” said the former, 
“if report says true.” 

“ Not so quick, no; though/twas for that I was 
lookin' in the well: he’s comp back from the wars, 
but the man had a tryin’ time of it the other day, 
as bitter as the battle o’ Newberry. Miss Eleanor, 
you know, wanted me to go with her and be a 
nun, and live a denyin' life in the convent. John 
Tresizc heard o* the thing, and came to me, and 
talked and looked in sitch a wild way—so I tould 
my lady ’twas no use.” 

“ Then,” said the other, “ you are soon like to 
quit the service of your mistress ; she will have a 
heavy loss of your care and fidelity.” 

Honor stepped fairly out, and stood in the 
mouth of the porch, just above the little cataract 
that rattled from one rock to another at her feet, 
and lifted her hand in the altitude of extreme 
caution. 

“ There's a sort o’ gulf, Mr. Carries, between 
the pleasin' the eye and rejoicin' the heart with a 
keenlie form, and the seein’ the same seated down 
beside 'c, to a decent covered table, under a warm 
roof, and a clear turfy fire in the chimlie. You've 
nothin' o' these trams to think of, but to me—And 
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now, Mr. Carries, I liopc your wanderins are over: 
you^ll not find a face like that alongside 'e, and an 
eye, and sitch a form to look upon, in a desert, 
or upon a rock^ but," with a warning glance of 
her large eye, “ never go forth wandering more, 
through all known lands; *tis like the dashin' o' 
the water from rock to rock where I*m standin’; it 
don't come to no dipth nor clearness, and there's u 
tirin', a wearin' out o' love, when a man's eye isn’t 
satisfied wi’ seein’, nor his feet wi' change. And 
what more do 'e want ? hav’n 'e bin stravaigin’ 
about for years, and so preserved ? And there's Sir 
Seville gone, and the Curnel, and the great and 
fierce men o' the earth, with that comclie youth, 
Nicholas; and you arc kipt as in a shadow, and 
•the fairest woman in all the neighbourin’ to be 
with ’e for life, wi’ the ould hall, and the lawn, 
and the waters, and the groves besides, to dwell in.'’ 

** And that is justly spoken, Honor,” said Car¬ 
ries, struck with the truth as well as force of her 
words; “ and you shall never want a home and a 
welcome there, with your lady's consent, as. long 
as you live, married or single.’' 

And that's a kind offer, thanks to my lady 
and you, and I shall remember your words; for I 
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love the ould place, and so do he too. You '’ll 
hardly believe it, but John Tresize came back 
with a love o' wanderin' too, and gittin a name, 
from the wars; he stood like a rock in the battle 
o’ Newberry, I’m tould; and the thing preyed 
upon bis mind, for be’s a thinkin’ creature. 1 
made short work with 'en, though I’m more 
sparin' o’ my words now than 1 was; for since 1 
met Rob Trewen in that lone mill in the wood, I 
ha' thought, my lady, that a quick word like, or a 
desinin’ glance o’ one’s eye, may bring a burden 
after, as that unhappy man ha’ hit.’' Unwilling to 
linger any longer, and disturb the conclusion of 
the rite, they bade the recluse of the glen adieu, 
as she finished these words, and went on their way 
along the gentle hills that rose beyond, and soon' 
stood before the grey dwelling, that lifted its front 
in defiance of time. 

A few weeks more passed, and Catherine Daw- 
nay gave her hand to the man sho loved, in the 
small church of Saint Germain's, whose spire just 
rose above the lofty oaks; the zeal of the repub¬ 
lican, as well as the love of proselytism to his 
favourite sendments, seemed from that moment to 
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be calmed in the wanderer’s breast. He resided 
with his attached and beautiful bride in the old 
palace, as it was still called, and heard the sound 
of war afar off, gnd saw the changes that con¬ 
vulsed the kingdom, but clung to his domestic 
scene with an ardour that the passage of years 
did not diminish. There he would tell at times, 
at evening, when the winter blasts covered the dis¬ 
tant tops of Hengston and Brownwilly with snow, 
and howled round the exposed dwelling, of his 
many and far wanderings, of the bitter as well as 
lovely changes he had known. And Catherine, 
seated by his side, drank in the soft sounds of his 
voice, and bent her dark eye on his with a power, 
that neither Arab nor Circassian’s had ever known, 
• 4it least so he deemed. 

The faithful attendant, in the hour of darkness 
as well as comfort, Honor Middlar, ere summer 
hod entirely given its splendid foliage to the faded 
hues of autumn, crowned the long cherished hopes 
of her admirer, with what he deemed the greatest 
treasure on earth, the gift of her round, short, 
comfortable person. As they walked home from 
church through the lane, it was no little mortifi¬ 
cation to Honor, that the friends, ’relatives, and 
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spectators, who lined the fields on each adc,“could 
gain but a very imperfect view over the hedge, of 
the new, flashy, and really attractive bonnet that 
her mistress had made her a present of on the oc¬ 
casion ; while the bridegroom towered in every eye, 
like one of the oaks of St. Germain's set in motion. 
It was the only time in her life, she said, she had 
ever wished to be tall; but when arrived in the 
small, low, but exquisitely neat cottage, provided 
by her kind lady, site looked round with a keen 
and satisfied eye. 

There was a nice furze croft to the right, a 
most breezy spot, to supply ample firing through 
the winter; two cows in a small meadow on the 
left, and, already provided against the ensuing 
cold season, a large rick, as high as the dwelling, 
of excellent dried turf; while within, it was a per¬ 
fect picture, far more comroodiou^or herself than 
her lofty mate, whom she warned against ever 
attempting to stand upright. 

Not thus happily terminated the career of the 
remaining characters of our history. Adversity, 
it is true, did not lay its iron hand on them; but 
they lacked the fulness of bliss that seemed to 
have fallen to Ihe lot of the aforesaid being. 
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The worthy and resolved Arthur Trenlyon, 
never entirely recovered the blow that had been 
struck at his house; root and branch, he said, 
were both gone;aand in place of hovering round 
the ruins of Tintayel, he took his evening walk 
beneath the elm and oak trees in the church>yard. 
Whether the sun gilded their tops in evening 
beauty, or the rain fell drizzling through the 
branches, or the keen sea wind swept sadly through 
the despoiled avenues, he never failed to walk 
there exactly at the same hour. On two or three 
occasions he was seen to pause, and lean against 
the ancient tree, as he had done on the evening of 
the funeral; and clasp his hands, and gaze long at 
the massive portal through which the departed 
■Jord had been borne for ever from his view. His 
habits remained the same: he went sdll to the 
Ivy Bush : he could not give it up, for it was his 
cliief comfort. Seated in the long-loved settle, 
he chatted the hours away, or let them pass silent¬ 
ly by, while he drank out of the dust-covered and 
favourite bottle, and listened to the talk of the 
guests, lifting his grey eye to fix it for a moment 
on some speaker, and then turning it again on the 
spacious chimney. Tomasina saw a brightness 
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arise in her path, and a vivid joy, after all her 
lengthened trials and disappointments. It was 
more than even the most visionary female spirit 
could have pictured, and so she said to herself, 
to think that Arthur would ever give his consent 
to her marrying Trebarva. But so it actually 
was. Arthur's spirit was humbled by sorrow, and 
the long, lean form and stingy aspect of the man 
he had fiercely hated drew nigh his dwelling, 
mounted the five steps in front, and wound its way 
on<2e more through the passage into the parlour. 
Damsen was attired in her most glorious array: 
.she ventured on this occasion to trust the sound 
of her own voice; and, after one quivering, mis- 
giviug glance at her brother, who sat quiet and 
composed in his arm-chur, held out her hand in 
kindly greeting. But that brother’s aspect was 
not always so composed: when in'\be well-known 
kitchen it was turned on the still fair and pale 
Elizabeth, on whose features, marked somewhat 
more rudely by sorrow, he would look long and 
eiigerly, follow her with his eye when she rose; 
and when she sighed, bis own deep sigli would 
follow like the echo. But the youthful widow 
gave-no signs of encouragement; the Squire had, in 
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truth, little chance of success, while the loss of her 
newly made husband, in the prime of life, and 
the cruel death of her gallant lover Nicholas, were 
present to her nemory. In summer she would 
sit on the atone bench without, when no guests 
were there, in the shadow of the overhanging 
trees, and look long on the stream that feel from 
the old fountain, as if its murmur could lull her 
disturbed thoughts to rest. And often she opened 
and read eagerly in the pages of the book that had 
long been her companion, ** the Saint's everlasting 
Itcst." It had always been her favourite theme, 
and she now loved it the better that it bad been 
clasped in the trembling yet daring hand of Ni> 
cholas, in his sick<chamber, ere he went to the 
fight of Lansdowne. Her mild eye would grow 
brighter in these moments: as it was lifted towards 
the cloudless sky, hope beamed in it; for there 
she hoped would be her rest; there she was as* 
sui'cd the storms of passion would no more rend 
her spirit. 

Her mother did the honours of the Ivy Bush 
very many years afterwards, with a strength both 
of mind and body, that Time himself seemed fear¬ 
ful of meddling with. Few things vexed her more 
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than when the Squire let a week pass by without 
coming to the hostel,—when his sister, however, 
went from him, the sun had seldom set long, ere 
he closed his own door, and passed down the 
street of the little village to the well-known sign ; 
for his home felt rather lonely. The last im¬ 
portant event was nearly crushed on the very 
threshold; for a fierce wrangle took place about 
the settlement of Damsen, whether Roulis croft 
and Pendrai bottom, the latter of which was ex¬ 
cellent for grazing sheep, should be included in 
her portion: her future lord had very nearly suf¬ 
fered as violent an ejectment as on that fated night 
when he took up his abode among the tombs in 
the church-yard. His bride at last consented to 
waive this part of her right, and soon after accom- - 
panied the object of her first affections to his grey 
dwelling and tower of Trebarva KSU, in its tree¬ 
less valley, and dull, shallow stream beside. 

In the valley of Combe, in the very hamlet 
where be first found shelter, beneath the roof of 
Kiltor, the champion of the ring, still lived a 
fierce and wretched old man. He went no more 
near the towers of Stowe: no iotreaty could in¬ 
duce him to linger out his last days there. “ When 
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will that last day come?’ he sometimes bitterly 
exclaimed; “ the worm that will not die is at my 
heart, but I cannot die—I am too strong to die* 
And still, year after year, his stalwart and weather¬ 
beaten frame bore up against the inroads of age : 
his white hair streaming in the wind, with haggard 
features, and large bony hands clenched sometimes 
on a club or a rusty weapon, he was seen often 
walking up and down the glen, happiest when he 
deemed the hour of battle was nigh; for then his 
eye gleamed, his frame was no longer bowed, and 
his voice had lost none of its strength. But in 
the hour, and that hour came often, when seated 
in his almost lonely cot, Andrews longed for 
death; for the form of his daughter Mary came 
■before him, who looked fiercely at her father, and 
spoke not a word ; and at her side was a dim but 
beautiful form, that of the son he had slain ! 

THS END. 
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